anc 


: any | 


6CR,VERY step taken in the oper- 
ation of government should 
be under the observation of an in- 


All the Facts— 


telligent and watchful people.” 
—Benjamin Harrison, 

President of the United States, 
1889—1893 
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Radio Commission Defers Con- In Drafting Plan 
sideration to Hear Opposition. . . 
To Unify Carriers 
grant wireless facilities for communica- 
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aska 1n competition wi overn- 
Of Products to Prevent If Law Is Not Amended, 
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Erroneous  Classifica- Commission, February 13, continued Senate Committee 
tions Is Advocated. Is Advised. 
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Bid for Purchase | Vote Cast by Electoral Colleg ee of Standards Paper Producers 
iscovers New Sugar 


OfFederalShips formally Received by Congress Proce fn DiioedIciden| Seek Increases 
Herber rer and Claarles Curtis Are Declared to H eee | ‘ | 
Termed Unsotumnd [triers Hoven and Creates Curtis Ave Declared to Fore | over ane sate'et| in Tariff Rates; 


dentally during experiments with inulin | 
Session Confirming Result ef Election. 








Because of its adopted policy not to 


at the Bureau of Standards was an- 

nounced February 13 by the Secretary of 

Commerce, William F. Whiting. The an- 
Congréss in joint session February 13);G. Dawes, who occupied the Speaker’s | nouncement follows in full text. 

formally declared Herbert Hoover, of rostrum in the hall of the House, with The discovery of a new sugar (difruc- 

California, and Charles Curtis, of Kan- the Speaker, Representatrve Longworth, | tose anhydride) has grown out of experi- 

’ | mental work recently conducted in the 


Representative of Competi- 
tive Firm Attacks Offer 
Made by P. W. Chap- 





| 
| until a future date the hearing on the 
applications of Station KPE, at Seattle, 


(Rep.), of Ohio. Four tellers, represent- 


man Company. 


Hearings on Proposal 


Closed ‘Temporarily 


W. F. Gibbs Says Firm Favored 
By Shipping Board Cannot 
Handle Project Suc- 
cessfully. 


The bid of P. W. Chapman, Inc., of 
$16,300,000 for the United States and 
American Merchant Lines was attacked 
as “economically unsound” by W. F. 
Gibbs, of New York, president of Gibbs 
Bros., Inc. at a hearing before the Sen- 
ate Committee om Commerce on Febru- 
ary 13. The Chapman bid is the one 
which is favored by six of the seven 
members of the Shipping Board, accord- 


ing to the testimony given on the pre- 
vious day by the Chairman of the Board, 
T. V. O’Connor. 

Mr. Gibbs’ company, together ‘with 
J. H. Winchester & Co., Inc, and G. M. 
Standifer, had presented the second 
highest bid offering $10,000,000 for the 
United States Lines exclusive of the 
President Harding and President Roose- 
velt, and for the American Merchant 
Lines, with the proposal to recondition 
the Monticello amd the Mount Vernon in 
lieu of purchasing the President Hard- 
ing and the President Roosevelt. 


Hearings Closed for Present. 


Senator Jones (Rep.), Washington, 
chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce, announced that the hearings are 
closed for the present and that the Com- 
mittee will meet in executive session on 
February 14 for the purpose of taking 
action on the showing made by the wit- 
nesses who have appeared. The testi- 
mony so far, in aceordance with an an- 
nouncement made at the outset by Sena- 
tor Jones, has been confined to the Chap- 
man bid alone. Several members of the 
Committee, however, including Senators 
Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, the ranking 
minority member; Simmons (Dem.), 
North Carolina, and Copeland (Dem.), 
New York, have expressed the opinion 
that the.Committee should also 
testimony with reference to the other 
bids. Senator Copeland has pointed out 
that the McKellar resolution (S. Res, 
319) under which the Committee is pro- 
ceeding directed that an investigation be 
made “into each and all bids.” 


Analyzes Bid. 

Mr. Gibbs in his analysis of the Chap- 
man bid told the Committee that it is a 
proposition whereby the bidder offers to 
pay $4,000,000 to the Government (25 
per cent of the bid) in consideration of 
an advance by the Government of $42,- 
000,000, the latter being the estimated 
2mount of the contemplated loan by the 
Government to help finance the construc- 


tion of two new ships of the Leviathan | 


class, 


“At that poimt I belive the average 
business man would passe and inquire 
‘am I buyer or a seller,’” Mr. Gibbs said, 

Since in his opinion it would be im- 
possible for the Chapman company to 
make the project a financial success, he 
said, it opens the way to the possibility 
that the Government, having required 
the company to advance 25 per cent of 
the construction cost of the two new 
ships would then be in a position to 
take over these ships for 75 per cent of 
their cost, that being the amount the 
Government would loan for this purpose 
taking a first mortgage on the vessels 
as its security. 

Predicts Deficits. 


Mr. Gibbs asserted that an estimate 
of the possible revenues which the 
Company might hope to derive from the 
operation of the present ships together 


] 


i 
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Exports for Quarter 
Greatest in Decade 


Shipments Last Part of 1928 
Valued at $1,570,000,000. 


_ The export trade of the United States 
in the fourth quarter of 1928 reached 
$1,570,000,000 highest value for any 
quarter since 1920, the Department of 
Commerce announced February 13 in a 
statement which follows in full text: 

_ Exports were one-third greater than 
in the previous quarter and 16 per cent 
larger as compared with a year earlier. 
Since the average level of export prices 
in the fourth quarter of 1928 was approx- 
imately 2 per cent less than a year 
earlier, it is estimated that the total 
quantity of American merchandise which 
found markets abroad increased about 
18 per cent. 

Larger exports of finished manufac- 
evred articles, particularly automobile 
Broducts and machinery, and a consider- 
able increase in shipments of cotton and 
tobacco as compared with the correspond- 
ing period a year earlier characterize 
the quarter’s trade, according to Grace 
W. Witherow, Division of Statistical Re- 
search of the Department. Exports of 








crude foodstuffs were much larger than! 


in the third quarter of the year 
is contrary to 


which 


last quarter of 1927, 


Import trade at $1,021,000,000 was 
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sas, to have been elected President and ing the two Houses, inspected the formal 


take | 


_ the usual seasonal trend, | 
but they continued below those of the) 


Vice President, respectively, of the 
United States. This announcement of 
the result was made by the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, Charles G. 
| Dawes, at the close of the ceremony of 
counting the electoral votes. 


The formal confirmation of the result 
of the election on November 6, 1928, re- 


by the various States. At the same time 
that these certificates of electoral votes 
were transmitted to the two Houses of 
Congress, certificates were presented 
from the States showing the ascertain- 
ment of the names of electors and the 
popular votes by which the electors were 
named. The popular vote certificates are 
on file in the Offices of the Vice Presi- 
dent and the Speaker of the House. They 
were not referred to in the ceremony. 
They will be made public as soon as 
final corrections have been made, the 
Clerk’s Office stated orally. 

The ceremony of counting the electoral 
votes was “presided over by the Vice 
President of the United States. Charles 


lated to electoral votes only, as_ certified | 


certificates and signed the final certifica- 
tion of the result. They were Senators | 
King (Dem.), of Utah and Shortridge 
|(Rep.), o£ California and Representatives 
Gifford (Rep.), of Cotuit, Mass., and Jef- 
fers, (Dem,), of Anniston, Ala. 

Two wooden boxes were brought into 
the House, one containing the certifi- 
cates of the electoral votes and the other 
for deposit of the certificates after the 
announcement 'of the result in each 
State. The box with the certificates was 
\placed in front of the Vice President, 
who handed the certificate of each State 
in turn to the Clerk of the House, W. 
Tyler Page, who managed the details 
of handling the certificates. 

The transcript of the proceedings of 
the joint session of the two Houses fol- 
lows in full text: 

At 12 o'clock and 52 minutes p. m., 
\following a recess, the House was called 
to order by the Speaker. At 12:58 p. m. 
the Doorkeeper, Bert W. Kennedy, an- 


{ 
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High Speed Forecast 
With Use of Cow ling 
On Large Airplanes 


Increase in Efficieney on’ 
Three-engine Machines 
Estimated by National 
Advisory Committee. 


_— | 
| Three-engined airplanes using the 
special type of cowling developed by the 
| National Advisory Committee for Aero-| 
}nautics should show an increased 
operating ee, of from 20 to 25) 
per cent, it i ina new report on 
this cowling rate public, February 13,| 
| by the Advisory Committee. 
The value of the cowling when ap-! 
plied to a _ single-engined plane, says} 
the report, “‘was strikingly demonstrated 
in the recent record-breaking flight of 
the Lockhead Air Express from Los 
Angeles to New York, when Frank’ 
Hawks and the manufacturers of his} 
| airplane attributed to the National Ad- 
;sory Committee for Aeronautics cowl- 
peed of 20 miles an 


| 


ing an increased s 
| hour.” 


Expressed in terms of performance, | 
the report says the reduction im drag af-| 
fected by the cowling, when applied to 
three-engimed ‘planes, will mean either; 
an increased speed of from 20 to 25 per 
cent, or a saving in fuel, or am increase 
jin the maximum range of from 20 to 25; 


}only by 
|marines who have served in the Army | 


Tract of Irrigated Land 
To Be Opened for Entry | 


An opening to entry of public land on 
the Tule Lake Division of the Klamath 
Federal irrigation project, Oregon-Cali- 
fornia, is scheduled for March 18, it was | 
announced at the Department of the In- 
terior om February 13. The announce- | 
ment in full text follows: E P 

Water will be available beginning with 
the irrigation season of 1929 for 28 ad- 
ditional farm units. Until June 18, | 
1929, these units will be open to entry | 
officers, soldiers, sailors, or | 
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Officers Are Named 
For Express apery 





Applications Approved by I. 
C. C. ; Positions With Rail- 
ways to Be Retained. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on February 13 made public an order | 
authorizing 13 railroad officers to serve | 
as directors and officers of the Railway 
Express Agency, Incorporated, the new 
company organized by the railroads to 


‘take over the business of the American 


Railway Express Company, in addition 


ito holding their present positions with | 


various carrier companies, 





per cent. 
The full text of the official statement! 


summarizing the report follows: | 

The National Advisory Committee for | 
Aeronautics released, February 13, its 
second report on “Drag and Cooling with| 
Various Forms of Cowling for a Whirl- 
wind Radial Air-Cooled Engine.” The 
first report issued three months ago 
dealt with the application of the National | 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
cowling to single-engined alrplanes and} 
the report just released deals with the 
application of the same principle of cowl- | 
ing to three-engined airplanes. | 

It is a fact that the drag of the two 
extra engines and their housings un- 
cowled is more than twice that of the 
engine and entire fuselege of a single- 
engined airplane, so that the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
Cowling will have greater relative effect 
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In Use of Electric 


|B. Heiserman, Elisha Lee, F, Courtney 


am 3. } 


Revised Legislation to Provide Safety 


W. B. Storey, president of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, is author- 
ized to serve as president and director | 
of the mew express company, and the 
others are authorized to serve as direc- 
tors and vice presidents. The full text 
of the order follows: 

The applications, under said paragraph, 
by Mareus L, Bell, Joseph P. Blair, Ed- 
ward G. Buckland, Robert J. Cary, Henry 


|W. Clark, Patrick E. Crowley, Charles 


Donnelly, Lawrence A. Downs, Clarence 


Nicodemus, Jr, William B, Storey, and 


William H. Williams, being under con- | 


sideration, and it appearing, upon _due 
showing in form and manner prescribed 
by the Commission, that neither public 
nor private interests will be adversely 
affected thereby; 

1. It is ordered, That Marcus L. Bell 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to hold, 
[Coretinu 


ed on Page 7, Column 2.) 


ity in Mines Advocated 





| Bureate of Mines Finds Present Laws Regulating Electrical 


Today the United States in general is! 
far behind most other coal-producing na-! 
| tions in the provision of adequate safety 
rules or laws for the installation and 
,maintenance of electrical equipment and 
|wiring im gassy mines, the Bureau of | 
|Mines stated in its Circular No, 6096,, 
“State Regulations Governing Explosion | 
Proof. Type Electric Motors in Coal 
| Mines,” just made public by the De- 
partment of Commeree, 

Safe mine legislation regarding the 
use of electricity has been woefully neg- 
lected, it was stated in the paper, which 
contained analyses of the laws of Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Utah and Wash- 
ington regarding the use of electricity 
in mines. The circular may be obtained 
on application to the Bureau of Mines, 
pment of Commerce, Washington, | 


The following is the full text of the 
conclusions of the paper: : 

So many subjects’are covered in State 
mine-safety regulations that any attempt 
to compare different State laws in their 
entirety would be futile. Om the other 
hand, if one selects a single phase or, 
branch of safety work, such a compari- 
son may prove profitable. The subject 
selected for study in this paper is lim- 
ited to legislation or regulations dealing 
specifically with safeguarding (electric) 
motored equipment used in gassy mines. 

When one reads, glowing accounts of 
the safety activities being - carried on; 








}aance of electrical equipment and wiring. 


Equipment in Workings Are Inadequate. 


here and there it is easy to believe that 
everything which is right and proper 
is being done to safeguard the mine 
workers; but, when one takes time to 
look into the weakness of many State 
regulations, it is evident that there is 
still room for improvement. | 

Undoubtedly it would have been much 
better for the safety of mines if elec- 
tgical equipment had been introduced into 
mines 50 years earlier. If electricity had 
been in general use when the first mine | 
regulations were prepared, those formu- 
lating the rules would have covered this 
hazard along with other hazards, but as 
electricity came in at a later period, 
safe mine legislation regarding it has 
been woefully neglected. Today the 
United States in general is far behind 
most other coal-producing nations in the 
rovision of adequate safety rules or 
aws for the installation and mainte- 


Returning to the subject of our study, 
approximately 30 of the 48 States mine 
coal. More than 20 of theseStates pro- 
duce coal in large quantities. However, 
of the 30 States only four, Pennsyl- 
Vania, Utah, Washington and West Vir- 
gina, have laws which specially call for 
the use of explosion-proof types of 
equipment in gassy mines. It would be 
more exact to say that only 3% States 
have such legislation or rules, because 
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| substance in the course of manufacture | 


‘Resolution to Defer 


| Proposal 


| dent is not compelled to issue the proc- 


= |which the Chairman, 


| 


Department’s Bureau of Standards on 
inulin, a starch-like substance which oc- | 
curs in dahlias, chicory, artichokes, and | 
many flowering plants. By treatment 
with acid, inulin is changed to the very 
sweet sugar fructose, or levulose. Ex- | 


| periment showed, however, that not more 
| than 92 per cent of the expected amount 


of fructose was obtained, and a study of | 


|the remaining 8 per cent revealed the | 


presence of a new sugar (difructose an- | 
hydride), which was composed of two} 
molecules of fructose combined in such | 
close union that the acid was unable to | 
convert it to fructose. | 

This study conducted by the Bureau 
of Standards contributes to our knowl- 
edge of the way in which some plants 
store up their carbohydrates. It may 
also prove of commercial importance, for 
it is probable that fructose will in a few 
years be produced on a commercial scale, 
and in such a case this difructose anhy- 
dride will prove to be a very disturbing 


unless methods are developed for dealing | 
with it. 





Change in Quotas of 
Aliens Disapproved 


Postponing Na- 
tional Origins Basis of Im- 
migration Is Rejected by 
Senate Committee. 


The Senate Committee on Immigra- 
tion on February 13 voted 7 to 4 against 
ordering as favorable report on the 
resolution (Sy J. Res. 192) by Senator 
Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, postpon- 
ing for a year application of the na- 
tional origins clause to immigration 
quotas. 

Those voting for a favorable report on 
the resolution were the chairman of the 
Committee, Senator Johnson (Rep.), of 
California; and Senators Nye, Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York, and King (Dem.), 
of Utah. Voting against the resolution 
were Senators Keyes (Rep.), of New 
Hampshire; Reed (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania; Gould (Rep.), of Maine; Watson 
(Rep.), of Indiana; Harris (Dem.), of 
Georgia; Blease (Dem.), of South Caro- 
lina, and Stephens (Dem.), of Mi.sis- 
sippi. 

Provision May Be Deferred. 

After the action of the Commi.tee 
had been announced, Senator bye, 
author of the resolution, declared tat | 
in his opinion there is still doubt as to 
whether or not the National Origins p‘o- 
vision of the Immigration Act must 30 
into effect this year. 

“I am inclined to think that the Presi- 





lamation on April 1 to put the law into 


9 
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Secretary Kellogg Explains 
Pan American Treaties 


The Secretary of State, Frank B. 
Kellogg, appeared before the Senate 
{Committee on Foreign Relations on 

February 13 to explain the provisions of 
|the Pan American Arbitration and Con- 
| ciliation treaties which have been sent 
|to the Senate for ratification. Mr. Kel- | 

logg made his explanation during an 

executive session of the Committee, after 
Senator Borah 
| (Rep.), of Idaho, announced that no ac- 
|tion had been taken on either of the} 
treaties. 

Senator Borah also announced that the 

Committee has ordered a favorable re- 
| pert to the Senate on two treaties with 
| Hungary, one of conciliation and one of 
| arbitration. These treaties are identical 
in substance with other treaties of con- 
ciliation and arbitration which have been 
| negotiated with many other nations dur- 
| ing the last two years. 
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Entry of Newsprint 


Duty Free Approved 


Retention of Present Levies on 
51 of 72 Types of Imports 
Favored Before House 
Committee. 


In a genera! statement presented on 


| behalf of the paper and pulp industry 


increases in 21 rates and no changes in 
51 in Schedule 13 of the tariff law, cov- 
ering paper and paper manufacturers, 
were asked at hearings before the House 
Committee on Way and Means, Febru- 


}ary 13. 


Clarification of several parts of the 
schedule, to prevent importations in- 
tended to be dutiable from coming in 
duty free or at lower duties than were 
in mind when the present law was en- 
acted, was asked by the petitioners. Men- 
tion was made of book paper being 
classified as newsprint paper. No 
change was asked in the free list status 


|of newsprint, constituting, it was stated, 


the largest item of importation. 
Favor Restricted Changes. 
In a statement given out on behalf of 


|the American Paper & Pulp Association, 


the general petition was spoken of as 
“conforming to the reported belief of 
President-elect Hoover that changes in 
the present tariff structure should be 
confined to those items in which there 
have been economic changes since the 
last tariff act was passed.” 


There was an appeal on behalf of im- 


| porters for reduction of duty on “cheap 
|and gaudy” lithographed valentines of 


kinds which, it was stated, are not pro- 
duced in this country and which give no 
competition to American valentines, > 
scribed as of types different from the 
imported. 


Alexander Otis, New York City, spoke | 


for importers of German lithographs for 
valentines. These articles are of a dif- 
ferent kind and reach a different market 
from American valentines, he said. Pres- 
ent duties were fixed, he said, in the be- 
lief that German lithographers were get- 
ting only $3 a week wages in depreci- 
ated marks. The wage differences are 
much less now, said he, the pay in Ger- 
many having increased. The products 
do not compete with American goods or 
affect domestic labor, he declared. 

A comparison of the valentines with 
American products was made by Henry 
Goldsmith, New York City, who said that 


| the German goods are flashy and gaudy 


and sell largely through chain stores for 
children and in no competition with Amer- 
ican products, which, he stated, are of 
much higher class. 

The witnesses asked that the duty be 
reduced to 5 cents a pound. They esti- 
mated that present sliding-scale duties 
approximate 11 cents a pound. They 
asked that the word “lithographic” be 
used in describing the goods. 

In behalf of the American Paper & 
Pulp Association, D. C. Everest, its presi- 


|dent, said that the paper industry in- 


volves a capital of about $1,000,000,000, 
employs some 135,000 workers, and has 
a total annual production of 10,000,000 
tons valued at more than $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. Everest stated that this industry 
was not seeking a general upward re- 
vision of rates on paper. He said there 
were about 74 different items in which 
the industry is interested and that it was 
asking for an increase in rates with re- 
spect to only 21 of these, and that as to 
such iters only such increases were 
sought as would permit the domestic 
manufacturers to meet ihe imported 
product on an even basis. 


Many of these items, Mr. Everest said, | 


rt 
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Change in Copyrights 


[Continued on Page 9, 


For Music Opposed | 


Representative Chindblom)| 


Favors Rejection of Vestal Bill. 


Enactment of the Vestal bill (H. R. 
13452), designed to secure to a musical 
copyright holder freedom of bargain- 
ing through revision of the copyright act 
of 1909, would revolutionize the talking 
machine industry, the House Committee 
on Rules was told February 13 by Rep- 
resentative Chindblom (Rep.), of Chi- 
cago. 

“The purpose of the bill,” according 
to the report of the Committee on Pat- 
ents, was “to modify the so-called com- 
pulsory license provisions of the copy- 


right act of 1909 (Sec, 1, Subsec. e, and | 
Sec. 25, Subsec. e, 35 Stat. L., pt. 1, pp. | 


1075-1088), by securing to the proprietor 
of a musical copyright an opportunity 
of freedom of bargaining with respect 
to the use of his musical composition on 
the parts of instruments serving to re- 
produce it mechanically, such as ordi- 
nary commercial phonograph records 


| and perforated paper music rolls; and to 


extend the remedies of the act for the 
prevention of and prosecution for in- 
fringements to infringements by means 
of such mechanical devices. 

“The act of 1909 fixed the maximum 
royalty which might be charged by a 
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\ 


and KFT, at Everett, Wash., to com-| 
municate point to point with stations in 
Alaska, | 

The chairman of the Commission, | 
Judge Ira E. Robinson, called attention | 
| to the fact that the Acting Secretary of 
| War, C. B. Robbins, recently had notified 
ithe Commission that the Washington- 
Alaska Military Cable and Telegraph | 
System provides “communication facili- | 
ties between Alaska and the United | 
States that are sufficient to handle all | 
traffic effectively.” | 

The recommendation was made that 
“no licenses be granted to commercial 
|concerns to operate radio channels be- 
tween Alaska and the United States un- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


‘Bill for Construction 


Of 15 Light Cruisers 
Signed by President 





Conference on Provision of 
Funds for Program Is 
Held With Members 


Of Congress. 


President Coolidge on February 13 
signed the naval construction bill (H. R. 
11526), authorizing the building of 15 
light cruisers and one aircraft carrier to 
cost approximately $274,000,000. The 


cruisers, according to the terms of the | 
measure, will be laid down at the rate 
of five each in 1929, 1930 and 1931. 

The bill was approved by Mr. Cool- 
idge, it was stated officially at the White 
House Executive Offices, after he had 
conferred ‘with..2. group of Senators and 
Representatives regarditig the expendi- 
tures necessary to carry out its pro- 
visions for the remainder of the current 
fiscal year and the next fiscal year. 

In the delegation which conferred with 
the President were the majority and 
minority leaders in the Senate, Senators | 
Curtis (Rep.), of Kansas, and Robinson | 
(Dem.), or Arkansas; Senator Hale} 
(Rep,). of Maine, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Naval Affairs; the 
Speaker of the House, Nicholas Long- 
worth; the majority and minority’ lead- 
ers in the House, Representatives Tilson 
(Rep.), or New Haven, Conn., and Gar- 
rett (Dem.), of Dresden, Tenn., and 
Representative Snell (Rep.). of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Expenditures Are Estimated. 

It was stated officially on February 
12 on behalf of President Coolidge that 
the Bureau of the Budget had submitted | 
estimates to him showing that an ap- 
propriation of from $45,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000 would be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of the naval cruiser con- 
struction bill during thé. remainder of | 
the current fiscal year and the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1930. 

It was explained at the White House 
that the President had discussed with 
|the Congressional leaders the impor- 
tance of not passing any additional leg- 
islation calling for any new appropria- 
tions during the remainder of the pres- 
ent session of Congress. The members 
of the two Houses informed the Presi- | 
dent, it was stated, there was no indica- 
tion of a heavier drain on the Treasury 
by reason of pending legislation in Con- 
gress. | 

Navy Bill to Provide Funds. 

Senator Hale stated orally that the 
amount called for under the naval 
cruiser bill would be incorporated in 
the pending naval appropriation bill, a | 
portion of which would be made immedi- 
ately available for the current fiscal 
year. 


, 
1 


| 





Nine-Gun Cruisers. 

The Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. 
Wilbur, declared orally February 13, in 
connection with the signing of the naval | 
construction bill by the President, that | 
| the new vessels would be substantially 
the same as the present cruisers. They 
| will be of the “Augusta” class, he ex- 
plained, with 9 eight-inch guns each, in- | 
stead of 10 guns carried by the “Pen- | 
sacola” class 10.000-ton cruisers, 

The Navy Department, said Secretary 
Wilbur, is not considering the installa- 
tion of Diesel internal-combustion en- 
| gines in the new cruisers, although it is 





scnsaiiiiebanicieinmmenns 
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‘Report on Open-price | 
Inquiry Disapproved 


| Trade Commission Said to Dis- 
agree With Statement. 


The Federal Trade Commission, ac- 
|; cording to a statement February 13 by 
Commissioner W. E. Humphrey, 
never given formal approval nor passed 
}on the report prepared by the Commis- 
sion’s Eeonomic Division on its investi- 
gation of open price associations and 
submitted to the Senate February 12. 
(The full text of the statement made 
public by the Commission outlining the 
| report was published in the issue of Feb- 
}ruary 13), 

| The report recommended that the Bu- 
reau of the Census be given power to 
|}compel business interests to 
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| for consolidation of railroads is passed 


|at this session as the result of pending 


| mended to Congress in its annual reports 


Supreme Court Is Told I. C. C. 


| to the Lake Erie ports of Toledo and 


| appellees from lowering their tariff on 


| “Southern fields” to the ports of Lake 





has 


supply | 


Commission Divided 
On Revision of Law 


Vote Is 5 to 5 on Proposal to 
Eliminate Provision Under 
Section 5 of Interstate 
Commerce Act. 


Unless legislation to amend the pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Act 


at this session of Congress the members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are in favor of proceeding to prepare 
a plan for consolidation of the railways 
of the United States “into a limited nume- 
ber of systems,” as provided in Section 
5 of the Act, it was stated February 13 
by the chairman of the Commission, 


Ernest I. Lewis, testifying before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

Chairman Lewis appeared before the 
Committee in executive session at its 
invitation to discuss the provisions of 
a bill (S. 5029), introduced by Senator 
Fess, of Ohio, which would authorize the 
Commission to approve consolidations 
proposed by the railways and would re- 
lieve it from preparation of a plan as 
required by existing law. 


Commissioner Porter to Testify. 


Commissioner Claude R. Porter also 
was present. It was stated that the 
Committee expected to hear him on Feb- 
ruary 14. 

After the méeting Senator James FE. 
Watson, of Indiana, chairman of the 
Committee, stated orally that Chairman 
Lewis had told the Committee that the 
Commission had taken a vote, February 
12, on the question of whether it still 
favored repeal of thé law directing it to 
prepare a plan and the vote had resulted 
5 to 5; but that the Commissioners were 
unanimously in favor of proceeding with 
the plan if no change is made in the law 


bills. 
The Commission has repeatedly recom- 


that paragraphs (2) to (6), inclusive, 
of section 5 of the law as amended in 
1920, be revised by omitting therefrom 
the existing requirement that it adopt 
and publish a complete plan of con- 
solidation, and for several years bills 
have been introduced in Congress which 
would authorize the Commission to ap- 
prove consolidations without first hav- 
ing prepared a plan. 
Law Provides For Plan. 

Paragraph (4) of Section 5 provides 
that the Commission shall, “as soon as 
practicable, prepare and adopt a plan for 
the consideration of the railway proper- 
ties of the United States into a limited 
number of systems” and that when the 
Commission has agreed upon a tentative 
plan, it shall give same due publicity, 
and hold hearings. After the hearings 
the law provides for the adoption and 
publication of a plan, and says that “the 
consolidations herein provided for shall, 
be in harmony with such plan.” 
oan tentative plan was promulgated in 


Briefs Are Submitted 
In Coal Rate Cases 





Exceeded Its Authority. 


The appellees in the so-called “lake- 
cargo” cases involving freight rates on 
coal have just filed their briefs in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
These cases involve the question whether 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authority to refuse to allow certain car- 
riers to reduce their tariff on coal to be 
carried from coal fields in Kentucky, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Tennessee 


Sandusky. 

The cases have been advanced for 
argument by the Court and will be heard 
in a six-hour argument when the Court 
reconvenes after a recess of four weeks, 

The cases are entitled: United States 
and Interstate Commerce Commission v, 
Anchor Coal Co, et al., No. 355; Barton 
Coal Co. et al. v. Same, No. 356; Pitts- 
burgh Operators’ Lake Rate Committee 
et al. v. Same, No. 357; and Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R. Co. et al. v. Same, No. 358. 

These cases are before this Court on 
an appeal from the final decree of a 
statutory court, by which the order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
entered February 21, 1928, forbidding the 


the lake-cargo coal from the so-called 


Erie, was annulled and a permanent in- 
| junction granted restraining the appel- 
lants from enforcing or in any way ate 
; tempting to enforce such order, 

The order of the Commission was made 
pursuant to a preconceived determina- 
tion as to what was necessary to bring 
|}about a “proper” relation of rates, the 
| brief argues, and was essentially an 
effort to equalize industrial conditions 
throughout the country. The Commis- 
|sion in entering this order exceeded its 
powers and proceeded upon erroneous 
| theories of law, it is argued. 
| The Commission having found no 
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To Protect T 


Citizens and Aliens 


Given Equal Status 
Text Is Used as Basis of Dis- 


cussion at Conference 
Now in Session. 
The draft of a General Inter-American 


Convention for Trade Mark and Com- 
mercial Protection, presented by the 


Cuban Delegation and adopted as a basis | 


for discussion by the Pan American 
Trade Mark Conference, has been made 
public by the Conference, The Conven- 
tion follows in full text: 


Draft of General Inter-American Con- | 


vention for Trade Mark and Commercial 
Protection, presented by the Delegation 
of the Republic of Cuba for the considera- 
tion of the Pan American Trade Mark 
Conference. 

Chapter I—Equality of citizens and 
aliens as to trade mark and commercial 
protection. 

Article 1—The Contracting States 
bind themselves to grant to persons 
domiciled in any of the States which 
have ratified or adhered to the present 
Convention or who own a manufacturing 
or commercial establishment or an agri- 
cultural development therein, the same 
rights and recourses which their laws 


concede to their own citizens or domiciled | 


persons with respect to,manufacturing, 
commercial or agricultural trade marks, 
protection of commercial names, and re- 
pression of unfair competition and false 
indications of origin or procedure. 

Chapter II. Trade Mark Protection. 

Article 2. The person who desires to 
obtain protection for his marks in a 
country other than his own, in w 
Convention is in force, can obtain said 
protection either by soliciting it directly 
from the corresponding office of the 
State in which he desires to obtain the 
protection referred to or through the 
Inter-American Trade Mark Bureau re- 
ferred to in the appended Protocol. 

Article 3. Every mark duly registered 
in one of the Contracting States will 
be admitted to registration or deposit 
and legally protected in the other 
States. 


Nevertheless, trade marks may be re-| 


jected or cancelled: 

a. Which consists of or contain es- 
cutcheons, flags, typical scenes, racial 
tpyes, devices, armorial bearings, mot- 


toes, heraldic insignia, symbols, or official! ceed 20 years’ beginning from the date | 


dies or seals of control or guarantee, be- 


3064) 


in accordance with the legal procedure 


under which cancellation is sought: 

a. That he enjoyed legal protection 
for his mark in one of the Contracting 
States prior to the date of the applica- 
tion for the registration or deposit 
which he seeks to annul; : 

b. That the owner of the mark whose 
cancellation is sought,, had knowledge 
of the use, employment, registration, or 
deposit im any of the Contracting States, 
| for the same products or merchandise, 
|of the mark on which the suit for an- 
{nulment is based prior to the adoption 
—_ use of the mark or to the filing of 
|posit of the mark which it is sought 
| to cancel. 


|right to the property and use of the 
; same has traded or trades with or in the 
country in which cancellation is sought 
and that products or merchandise desig- 
nated with his mark have circulated and 
circulate in said country from a date 
prior to the filing of the application for 
registration or deposit of the mark 
whose cancellation is claimed, or prior 
to the adoption and use of the same. 


Rules Governing 
Abandonment of Marks 


Article 7.. When the refusal of regis- 
; tration or deposit of a mark is based on 
a registration previously effected in oc- 
cordance with this Convention, the owner 
| of the mark in question has the right to 
ask and obtain the cancellation of the 
| mark previously registered or deposited 
by proving, in accordance with the legal 
procedure of the country in which he is 
endeavoring to obtain protection for his 
mark, that the person who registered the 


hich this! mark which he desires to cancel, has | 


abandoned it. The period within which 
a mark may be declared abandoned for 
| lack of use shall be determined by the in- 
| ternal law of each country, and in de- 
ifault, shall be two years and one day 
beginning from the date of the title of 
| property, or one year and one day if the 
| abandonment or lack of use took place 
after it has been used. 

Article 8. The period of protection 
| granted to marks registered or deposited 
| in accordance with the terms of this Con- 
vention shall be the same as that which 
the country of origin shall have granted 
said marks at the time of the application 
|for protection in accordance with this 
| Convention, but at no time shall this ex- 


‘the title of the mark was acquired and 


the application for registration or de-| 


| ¢. That the owner of the mark who) 
| seeks cancellation based on a preferred | 


‘ 
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Draft Is Submitted of Proposed Treaty 


rade Marks in Pan America 
¢ 


Proposal Offered ; 
By Cuban Delegates 


| Registered Labels to Be Award- 
ed Protection in Other 
States. 


products or merchandise of the same 
class as his specialty, when in his be- 
lief such trade mark or its distinctive 
elements may lead to error or confusion 
in the mind of the consumer with re- 
spect to the former’s trade name legally 
| and previously adopted and in use. 


Rules for Obtaining 
Prohibition of Use 


Article 15. Any manufacturer, indus- 
trial producer, merchant or agriculturist 
domiciled or established in any of the 
Contracting States, may, in accordance 
with the legal provision and precepts of 
the respective country, request and ob- 
tain prohibition of the use of, or the can- 
cellation of the registration or filing of 
any trade name or trade mark intended 
for the manufacture, sale or production 
of articles or merchandise of the same 
class, by proving: 

a That the trade name or trade mark, 
the concellation of which is desired, is 
substantially identical with his own trade 
name for the manufacture, sale of pro- 
duction of articles of the same class al- 
ready legally adopted and in use in any 
of the Contracting States, and 

b That previous to the adoption and 
| use of the trade name, or to the adop- 
tion and use or request for registration 
|of the trade mark the cancellation of 





to use for the manufacture or sale of the 
same products or merchandise, his own 
jtrade name legally and _ previously 
| adopted in any of the Contracting States 
or in the ‘State in which cancellation is 
sought. 

Article 16. The protection of a trade 


name will be given by internal legisla- | 


jtion and the provisions of this Conven- 
| tion when competent governmental or 
}administrative authorities have cognis- 
ance of, or certain proofs of its existence 
and legal use, or upon the petition of the 


i interested party in cases covered by the 


| 


| preceding Articles, 


Provisions on Suppression 


1 


which is desired, he used and continued | 


must correspond exactly to the place 
in- which said article or merchandise 
has been manufactured or assembled. 


When a manufacturer, iradesman, 
merchant or farmer has various facto- 
ries, establishments, or operations situ- 
ated in different countries he may indi- 
cate or state on his products or mer- 
chandise all the places in which he may 
have such factories, establishments or 
|operations, but on condition that the 
| place in which such article, product or 
| merchandise was manufactured, made or 
| produced, be given or stated in a visible 
/and conspicuous place. 


| Certain Geographical 
| Terms Permitted 


Article 23. These denominations, 


| phrases or words which, constituting in | 
|whole or in part geographical terms, | 


| may have passed through constant, uni- 
| versal and reputable use in commerce to 


{form the name or designation itself of | 


|the article, product or merchandise to 
| which they are applied, are exempt from 
| the dispositions contained in the preced- 
ling articles; not being included in this 
| exception, however, indications of the re- 


}gion of origin of vineyard products, of | 


|tobacco or of other industrial or agri- 


cultural products the quality and ap- | 


|praisement of which by the consuming 
public depends on the place of produc- 
tion of origin. 

| Chapter V 
| Article 24. 
| tation, distribution, sale or advertisement 
|is forbidden of articles or products which 
directly or indirectly infringe any of the 
| modalities indicated 
junder: a, trade mark protection; b, pro- 
j tection and safeguard of commercial 
|names; c, repression of unfair competi- 
|tion; and d, repression of false asser- 
tions and place of origin. 


Sanctions. 


| Article 25. Any act prohibited by this | 
| convention will be repressed by the com- | 


| petent administrative or judicial authori- 


|the means and legal procedure existing 
lin said country, whether at the instiga- 
tion of officials, or by a petition of in- 


actions and rights which the laws con- 
cede them to be’ indemnified for the dam- 
age and loss received, the articles, prod- 
ucts or merchandise which may be the 
object of the act of unfair competition 
teing duly subject to confiscation, de- 
struction or spoilation, according to the 
case. 

Chapter VI. Sanctions. 

Article 24. The manufacture, exporta- 
tion, importation, distribution, sale or 
advertisement is forbidden of articles or 
products which directly or indirectly in- 
fringe any of the modalities indicated 
in this convention under: 





Of Unfair Competition 
Chapter IV.—On the suppression of 


longing to or characteristic of any of}shall terminate at the same time with| ynfair competition. 


the Contracting States, without the ex- 
press consent of the respective Govern- 
ment; 

b. Which consist of or contain distinc- 
tive marks for which others have previ- 
ously secured a definite certificate of 
registration or deposit for trade marks 


to cover the same class of products or; 


merchandise, so long as ‘said certificate 
shall not have expired; or when by its 


: ee een 
appearance or graphic or phonetic sim-| 


jlarity it might lead to error or con- 
fusion. 5 

ce. Which lack any distinctive charac- 
ter or consist exclusively of words, 
symbols, or signs which serve in trade 
to designate the class, kind, quality, 
quantity, use, value, place of origin of 
the products, time of production, or 
which have become generic or _ usual 


terms in current language or in the com-| 


mercial usage of the country where pro- 
tection is sought, when the owner of the 
marks replevys or claims to  replevy 
them as a distinguishing element of his 
mark. 

d. Which offend public morals, tend to 


make ideas, persons, or objects ridicu-/ 


lous which are worthy of consideration, 
or which are contrary to public order. 
e. Among the principal distinguishing 
elements of which figure phrases, names 
or devices which constitute the commer- 
cial name or the essential or charac- 
teristic part thereof, of some natural or 
juridical person engaged in the manu- 
facture, trade or production of articles 


or merchandise of the same class as that|the internal law of the State in which} 


to which the mark is applied, in any of 
the other contracting States. 

Article 4. The Contracting States 
agree to admit to registration or deposit 
and to protect marks which belong to col- 
lectivities the existence of which is not 
contrary to the laws of the country of 
origin, even when said collectivities do 
not own a manufacturing, industrial, 
commercial or agricultural establish- 
ment, 

Each country shall determine the par- 
ticular conditions under which a col- 
lectivity may be admitted for the pro- 
tection of its marks. 

States, provinces or municipalities, in 
their character of juridical 
may own, use, register or deposit marks 


and shall in that sense enjoy the bene- | 


fits of this convention. 


Right Granted to Object 
To Similar Marks 


Article 5. Any owner of a mark legally | 
protected in one of the Contracting States) 


in accordance with its domestic legisla- 
tion who may know that some other 
person or entity is using or endeavoring 
to register or deposit a mark substan- 
tially the same as his or likely to cause 
confusion or error to the acquirer or con- 
sumer of the products or merchandise 
to which it is applied, shall have the 
right to object to the use, registration or 
deposit of same, employing the legai 
means, procedure, or recourse established 
in the country in which said mark is be- 
ing used or where its registration or de- 
posit is being sought, and proving that 
the person who is using it or attempting 
to register or deposit it had knowledge 
of the existence and use of the marks on 
which the opposition is based, in any of 
the Contracting States and knew that the 
mark was in use and applied to and con- 
tinued to be in use and to be applied to 
products or merchandise of the same 
class; and in consequence, he may re- 
claim for himself the right to use his 
mark preferentially and exclusively in 
the country in question, or priority to 
register or deposit it in said country, 
provided that he fulfills the formal req- 
uisites established by domestic legisla- 
tion and by this convention. 

Article 6. When the owner of a mark 
seeks the registration or deposit of his 
mark in a Contracting State other than 
that of origin of the mark, and it is de- 
nied to him because of the existence of 
a previous registration or deposit of a 
mark which prevents such registration 
or deposit by reason of its identity or 
manifest similarity which is capable of 
creating confusion, he shall have the 
right to solicit and obtain the cancella- 
tion or annulment of the registration or 
deposit previously effected, by. proving 


Gs 


y 


¥ 


| the protection in the country of origin. 
| The revocation of the protection of a 


| Article 17. Every act or deed contrary 


to commercial-good faith or to the nor- 


| mark in the country of domicile of the|mal and honorable development of if- 
proprietor, whether through expiration | qystrial or business activities shall be 


}or any other cause, shall terminate the itherefore, unjust and to be prohibited. 


protection of said mark in the other, “Article 18. Unfair competition shall be 
contracting States, and the renewal im | considered to include any’ act or pro- 


| the country of origin will necessitate the | cogure tending to: 
; renewal in the other countries, in con- a. Imitate the form, 


: ‘ : eres : ‘ appearance, or 
formity with this convention, in order 'method of presentation of the products 


ior merchandise of another manufacturer, 
*|industrial merchant or agriculturist en- 


| to continue enjoying the.protection which 
it affords. 


'Effect of Transfer 
GH f f handling the same class of products, so 


In Country of Origin ‘that such products or merchandise may 


Article 9. The transfer in the country |be confused by the purchaser or con- 
lof origin of the ownership of a regis-|sumer; ; : 

tered or deposited mark shall have the| b. Imitate the manufacturing, indus- 
|same force and shall be recognized in|trial or agricultural system or procedure 
the other Contracting States, whenever | originally conceived and previously used 


of its period, abandonment, cancellation | considered as unfair competition and,/by the means and legal procedure ex- 


|gaged in the same line of business or} 


the provisions mentioned at the end of 
ithis article are fulfilled. 


from the others, whenever the same be 
|registered in said State, in accordance 


following paragraph: 


or grantee shall be able to apply directly 





jtransfer or assignment has been exe- 


The use and exploitation of a mark} 
may be granted by an independent State! 


with the provisions referred to in the} 

The proprietor as well as the acquirer | 
lor through the Inter American Bureau | 
| the registration of the transfer or assign- 


| ment, but in each case they shall be ac- 
companied with authentic proof that said | 


|by another manufacturer, industrial 
| merchant or agriculturist, to recommend, 
introduce or advertise his business or 
his products or merchandise—through 


slogans, samples, style of invoice, cata- 
logues, advertisements, receptacles, pack- 


fusion in the mind of the public: 
ce. Discredit with, try to secure, or de- 


turer, industrial, merchant or agricul- 
turist by means of public statements, 
declarations or allegations relating to the 
quality or utility of the products or mer- 


trade marks, commercial labels, names, | 


ing or wrapping, which by their identity | 
or manifest similarity may produce con- | 


crease the clientele of another manufac- | 


‘cuted and registered in accordance with | 


persons | 


it took place. . 

Article 10. Any registration or de- 
| posit effected in one of the Contracting 
| States, or any pending application for 
|registration or deposit made by a rep- 
| resentative or client of the owner of a 
;mark upon which a right has been ac- 
{quired in another State through its feg- 
| istration, prior application or use as such 
mark, shall give the right to the orig- 
|inal owner to demand its canceilation or 


refusal in accordance with the provisions | 


,of this convention and to demand the 


protection of his mark, it being consid- |} 


jered that the right of priority shall be- 
gin from the date of the cancellation or 
| refusal of the application. 


Protection and Defense 


|Of Commercial Names 
| Chapter III.—Relating to the protec- 
‘tion and defense of the commercial name. 

Article 11. The commercial name of 

natives or legal persons domiciled or 
established in any of the Contracting 
States shall be protected in all the others 
| without necessity of the registration or 
deposit, and whether it forms part of a 
|mark or not. 
Article 12. It shall be understood as 
|commercial names all special names and 
|sur-names which the manufacturer, in- 
dustrialist, merchant or agriculturist 
shall use in his trade to make it known 
| as such, as well as the firm’s name, name 
jor title adopted and legally used by 
associations, corporations, companies or 
manufacturing entities, industrialists, 
merchants, or agriculturalists, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the re- 
spective national laws. ' 

Article 13. The protection which this 
Convention affords to trade marks shall 
consist of the following: 

a. To prohibit the use or adoption of 
a trade name substantially identical with 
one legally adopted and used by another 
manufacturer, industrial producer, mer- 
chant or agriculturist, engaged in his 
own specialty in any of the Contracting 
States; and 

b. To prohibit the use, registration or 
filing of a trade mark, the principal dis- 
tinctive element of which is formed en- 
tirely or essentially of a trade name 
previously adopted and used by another 
individual or corporation domiciled or 
established in any of the Contracting 
States engaged in the manufacture or 
sale of products or merchandise of the 
same class as that for which the trade 
mark is intended. 

Article 14. Any manufacturer, indusg- 
trial producer, merchant or agriculturist, 
domiciled or established in any of the 
Contracting States may, within the terms 
and though the legal procedure of these 
countries, oppose the adoption, use, regis- 





tration or filing of a trade mark for 


chandise, the manufacturing, industrial, 
commercial or agricultural methods of | 
procedure employed, or the efficiency, | 
honesty, or fairness of persons; j 

d. Suborn, or try to suborn the clerks, 
employes or operatives of another manu- 
facturer, industrial, merchant or agri- 
culturist, or to make use of any other 
surreptitious means to obtain knowledge 
or information concerning the manufac- 
turing, industrial, commercial or agri- 
| cultural projects, contracts, plans, means, 
processes or systems privately estab- 
lished or utilized by the latter or which 
they propose to establish or utilize; 

e. Place on the market or offer to 


product or item of merchandise of such 
form or appearance that even although 
it does not bear a direct or indirect indi- 
cation of definite origin or procedure, 
gives or produces such impression either 
|by pictures, ornamentation or language 
employed in the text, as being a product, 
: article or item of merchandise originat- 





| ing, manufactured or produced in another | 


of the Contracting States, or that it cor- 
|responds in kind to one of the leading 
| or important industries of that country; 
| and, 

f. Any other act or action which by its 
nature of purpose may be considered 
analogous to or resembling those above 
specified. 

False Indications 


Of Origin Prohibited 

Chapter V. Suppression of false in- 
idications of origin. # 

Article 19, Every indication of origin 
or procedence which does not actually 
correspond to the place in which the 
article, product or merchandise was 
fabricated, manufactured, harvested or 
gathered shall be considered fraudulent 
and illegal, and therefore prohibited. 

Article 20. For the purposes of this 
convention an indication of origin or 
procedence shall be considered to in- 
clude or cause to appear in any trade 
mark, label, cover, packing, wrapping, 
“prescinta,” etc., of any article, product 
or merchandise, or directly thereon, the 
geographical name of a definite locality, 
region, country or nation, whether ex- 
pressly and _ directly, or _ indirectly, 
always provided that said geographical 
name serves as a basis or motive for the 
sentences, words or expressions em- 
ployed. 

Article 21. 


Geographical names are 


not susceptible of individual appropria- | 


tion; they may he freely used by any 
manufacturer, industrial merchant or 
agriculturist to indicate the origin or 
procedence of products or merchandise 
or his commercial domicile, 

Article 22. The indication of the place 
of origin or sailing, fastened or stamped 


upon the article, product or merchandise | 


vi 


place on sale to the public an article, | 


| protection; b, protectio. nand safeguard 


iunfair competition; and d, repression of 
| false assertions and place of origin. 
-Article 25. 
this convention will be repressed by the 
competent administrative or judicial au- 
thorities of the government of the coun- 
try in which the offense was committed 


isting in said country, whether at the 
instigation of officials, or by a petition 
jof interested parties ,who can exercise 
ithe actions and rights which the laws 
| concede them to be indemnified for the 
|damage and loss received, the articles, 
products or merchandise which, may be 
| the object of the act of unfair competi- 
tion being duly subject to confiscation, 
destruction or spoilation, according to the 


| Case, 


Article 26. Any manufacturer, trades- 
;}man, merchant or farmer, interested in 
the production, manufacture, or com- 
merce in merchandise or articles af- 
‘fected by the act or deed prohibited as 
as well as his agents, representative or 
proxies in any of the contracting States 
and the consular officers of the nation to 
which the locality or region falsely in- 
dicated as the place of origin belongs, 
will have sufficient legal personality to 
exercise the corresponding actions and 
recourses and continue them through all 
the proceedings before the administra- 
tive authorities and the courts of justice 
of the contracting States. 

The commissions or official institutions 
and the syndicates or associations which 
|represent industry, agriculture or com- 
|merce, legally organized for the defense 
lof honorable and trustworthy methods, 
will have like personality. 

Article 27. He who commits any of the 
acts mentioned within the articles of this 
| convention in full knowledge of them will 
| be ermiinally responsible and shall suffer 
| the penalties which are imposed by the 
|national laws on trade marks and those 
|on the defrauding of industrial property, 
| without prejudice to the civil responsi- 
| bility which he incurs to make indemni- 
| fication for the damage and injury which 
| he may have occasioned. 





Ordinary Dispositions 
Handled by Courts 


Chapter VII. Ordinary Dispositions. 
Article 28. The administrative authori- 
| ties of a State and its courts of justice 
| are the only bodies competent to settle 
administrative expedients and conten- 
tions, administrative judgments, civil or 
|criminal, arising in matters relating to 
| the application of the national law. 

Any doubts which may arise with re- 
spect to the interpretation or applica- 
| tion of the precepts of this Convention 
shall be settled by the courts of justice 
| of each State, and only in case of the 
| denial of justice shall they be submitted 
| to arbitration, 

Article 29. Each contracting State 
| which lacks a system of protection for 
|} its trade marks hereby binds itself to 
establish such special protective service, 
for the suppression of unfair competi- 
| tion and fraudulent methods of pro- 
cedure, and to publish in the official pub- 
lication of the government, or in some 
other periodical, the trade marks so- 
| licited and conceded as, also, the admin- 
| istrative decisions made in the matter. 

Article 30. The present convention 
shall be subject to periodic revision with 
the object of introducing therein such 
improvements as experience may indicate 
taking advantage of any international 
conferences held by the American States, 
to which each country shall send a dele- 
gation in which shall be included ex- 
perts in the subjects of trade marks, in 
order to realize efficacious results. 


try in which such conferences are held 
shall prepare, with the help of the Pan 
American Union and the International 
Trade Mark Office, the work of the re- 
spective conference, 

The Director of the International Of- 
fice may attend the sessions of such con- 
ferences and mey take part in its vocal 
discussions, but shall have no vote. 





Convention Stipulations 
| T'o Have Force of Law 


Article 31. The stipulations in this 
convention shall have the force of law 
|in those States in which international 
treaties possess that character, just as 


I. 
“The manufacture, expor- | 


in this convention | 


ties of the government of the country | 
|in which the offense was committed by | 


terested parties, who can exercise the | 


a, trade mark | 


of commercial names; c, repression of | 


Any act prohibited by | 


The State Administration of the coun- | 


AvuTuorizes STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Berna 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMM 





Resolution to Defer National Origins Basis 


For Immigration Quotas Is Disapproved 


Proposal for Favorable Report Is Defeated by Senate 


Committee by Vote 


of Seven to Four. 
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effect upon July 1,” Senator Nye said, | 
“and in view of the attitude of the 
President-elect expressed during the re- 
cent campaign, and in view of the doubt 
that exists as to whether or not the 


provision makes it mandatory for the 
| President to issue his proclamation, . I 
am hopeful that the President-elect will 
give Congress an opportunity to act 
upon this question in the light of his ex- 
pressed views.” 

Appearing on behalf of the German 
|element of the United States, Victor 
Ridder, publisher of the New York Jour- 
;nal of Commerce and other newspapers, 
including a German language paper, pro- 
tested against the national origins basis 
for immigration quotas. Application of 
this clause, which he described as “not 
workable,” and “very elusive and _ in- 
tangible” would reduce German immi- 
gration by about 50 per cent, that is, 
from 57,000 to 24,000 annually, he con- 
tended. 

Immigration quotas of today should not 
be founded on happenings of over 100 
years ago, argued the witness. 

In reply to questions by Senator Reed 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, Mr. Ridder ex- 
pressed himself as opposed to the theory 
| of a numerical group selection of immi- 
| grants as opposed to some method of in- 
| dividual selection. 


Suggests Utilization 
Of Census of 1890 


To take the census of 1790 as a basis 
for immigration is unfair, asserted Mr. 
| Ridder, who emphasized the fact that 
| his protest was directed at the basis on 
which national origins quotas would be 
fixed, rather than the reduced German 
{immigration which would result. 

A limit on the aggregate immigration 
quota, with individual selection, was 
| urged by the witness, who also contended 
that this aggregate should be larger than 
at present. 

Foreign born percentages of the 











Peace Treaty Ratified 
By Albania and Latvia 


Ratification by Albania of the General 
| Pact for the Renunciation of War as well | 
as the new treaties for arbitration and 
|conciliation were deposited at the De- 
|partment of State February 13. At the 
same time the Department received a 
telegram from Riga st&ting that the} 
Latvian - Parliament had ratified the 
| multilateral treaty. The announcement by 
| the Department of State February 13 
follows in full text: i 


Mr. Faik Konitza, the Albanian Min- 
ister, deposited in the Department of 
| State this morning on behalf of his Gov- 

|ernment the adherence of Albania to the | 
|General Pact for the Renunciation of | 

War. The Minister also exchanged with 
|the Secretary of State  ratifications 
of the treaties of arbitration and concilia- 
| tion between the United States and Al- 
|bania which were signed on October 22, | 
1928, 

The Department has received a tele- 
gram from Mr. Frederick W. B. Cole- 
man, the American Minister at Riga, to | 
the effect that on February 12, 1929, the 
Latvian Parliament ratified an act which 
completes the adherence of Latvia to 
the General Pact for the Renunciation : 
of War. | 








Four Nominations Sent 
To Senate by President 


President Coolidge on February 13 
sent to the Senate for confirmation a list 
of nominations as follows: 


To be United States Attorneys: George 
Neumer, of Oregon, for the District of 
Oregon; Haveth E. Mau, of Ohio, for 
the Southern District of Ohio. 


Brigadier General to be Major Gen- 
eral: Frank Parker, vice Rhodes, re- 
tired. 

Colonel to be Brigadier General: 
Charles DuVal Roberts, Infantry, vice 
Parker. 








soon as they are ratified by their con- 
stitutional organisms. | 
The Contracting States in which the 


| 
fulfillment of international pacts is de-| 
pendent upon the promulgation of con- 
comittant laws, are hereby obligated 
to effect such legislation in -the short- 
est possible period of time. 

Article 32. The Contracting States 
hereby agree that, just as soon as this 
convention is in force, the Trade Mark 
Conventions of 1910 and 1923 shall au- 
tomatically become of no effect, but any 
rights which have been acquired, or 
which may be acquired therunder, up 
to the date in which this convention be- 
comes effective, shall continue to be valid 
until their due expiration. 

Article 33. The 
shall be ratified by the High Contract- 
ing Parties in accordance with their 
respective constitutional procedures. 

The original convention and the in- 
struments of ratification shall be de- 
posited with the Pan American Union, 
and the latter shall communicate such 
ratifications to the remainder of the 
contracting governments, the convention 
going into effect between the Contract- 
ing States in the order in which the rati- 
fications are deposited. 

This convention shall remain effective 
for an indefinite period, but it may bé 
denounced after giving notice one year 
in advance, after the expiration of which 
it will cease to be effective in the case 
of the denouncing State, subsisting how- 
ever in the remaining States, 

All denunciations shall be sent to the 
|Pan American Union which will theré- 
upon transmit them to the rest of the 
Contracting States. 


iment of Commerce. 
lows in full text: 


present convention 





The American States which have not 
subscribed to this:convention may do so 
by sending th? respective official instru- 


in turn, will thereupon notify the gov- 
ernments of the remaining contracting 
States in the manner previously ex- 
pressed, 


plenipotentiaries have signed this con- 
vention in Spanish, English, Portuguese 
and French, and thereto have affixed 
their respective seals. 

(Signed) Gustavo Gutierrez, Alfredo 
L. Bufill, delegates for the Republic of 
Cuba, 





\ 


ment to the Pan American Union which, | 


In witness of which the above named | 


American population in 1790 are “in- 
capable of practical ascertainment,” the 
Committee was told by Representative 
McCormack (Dem.), of Boston, Mass. 
Mr. McCormack declared that on the 
other hand the error in determining 


{these percentages would be reduced to 


the minimum if the 1890 census were 
used. He also testified that the action 
of the American Legion in going on 
record in conventions as favoring the na- 
tional origins clause did not represent 
the thought of the rank and file of the 
Legion. 

Senator Reed pointed out that the 
Legion action had followed determina- 
tion that during the World War, 53 per 


cent of the foreign-born population had | 
claimed exemption from military serv- | 


ice because of alienage. 
Delay in Applying 
Clause Is Opposed 


J. Edward Cassidy, a consulting engi- 
neer, speaking for the United States 
Air Forces Association, opposed the 


further postponement of application of | 


the national origins clause contained in 
the Nye resolution. He criticized the 
1890 census for determining quotas, be- 
cause the great influx of immigration 
just preceded this date and came long 


founded. Anglo-Saxon stock is the es- 
sential root of the builders of the United 
States, he argued, while the other ele- 
ments sprang from an “abnormal in- 


flux” of those desiring to participate in| 


national prosperity and avoid unsettled | 371, cents, the composer receives more 


European conditions. 
_ The last two witnesses spoke briefly 
in behalf of their organizations against 
the Nye resolution. 
Gist Blair, of the Military Order of the 
World War, an officers 


Restriction League. 


Fatal Automobile Accidents 
Show Increase in January 


Automobile accidents caused 612 
deaths in the four weeks ended January 
26, compared with 531 fatalities in the 
four weeks ended January 28, 1928, in 


|78 large cities of the United States, it 


was stated February 13 by the Depart- 
The statement fol- 


In the four weeks ending Jan. 26, 1929, 
78 large cities in the United States re- 
ported 612 deaths from automobile acci- 
dents. This number (612) compares with 
531 deaths during the four weeks ended 


| January 28, 1928. Most of these deaths 


were the result of accidents which oc- 
curred within the corporate limits of the 


| city, although some accidents occurred | 
| outside the city limits. 


For comparison, the number of deaths 
due to automobile accidents within city 
limits is desirable. Such figures are 


|available for the four-week period ended 
| January 26, 1929, and for the correspond- 


ing four-week period of 1928 for all of 
the 78 cities, the four-week figure in the 


| 1929 being 532 as contrasted with 470 
for the corresponding four weeks in 


1928. 


Considering by four-week periods since 
May, 1925, total deaths from automobile 
acidents for 78 cities, regardless of place 
of accident ,the lowest total (346) ap- 
pears for the four-week period ending 
March 27, 1926, and the highest (771) 
for the four-week period ending Decem- 
ber 29, 1928. 


Army Construction Bill 
Is Sent to Conference 


_The military post general construction 
bill, (H. R. 13825), authorizing appro- 
priations for new buildings and other 
construction at West Point and at vari- 
ous armv posts. was sent to conference 
by the House February 13. The Senate 
amended the bill, to which the House dis- 
agreed, on the motion of the Chairman 
of the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, Representative Morin (Rep.), of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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, a organization, | and large stocks on hand, Mr. 
and F. H. Kinnicutt, of the Immigration | blom said, and explained that the bill 
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Change in Procedure 
To Protect Musical 
Copyrights Opposed 


Representative Chindblom 
Says Passage of Bill Would 
“Revolutionize”’ Rec- 
ord Industry. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


|copyright owner in respect of such de- 


vices at 2 cents per part manufactured, 


land provided that the copyright owner 


if he himself manufactured such de- 
vices, or permitted or licensed another 
so to do, then any person might. make 
similar use of the copyrighted work 
upon notice to the copyright owner of an 
intention so to do, regardless of the fi- 
nancial responsibility or integrity of such 
intending user. 

“Under the bill the copyright owner 
is permitted to bargain for the rate of 
royalty to be paid by others in respect 
of devices serving mechanically to Te 
produce his work,*the time, mode and 
manner of payment, and security for the 
payment of such royalties, but is re- 


|quired promptly to file in the office of 


the Register of Copyrights an original 
copy of the first license granted by him 
to another to manufacture such devices. 
Upon and after such filing, any manu- 
facturer of such devices may, upon no- 


|tice to the copyright owner, then avail 


himself of the terms and conditions of 


: |the original license as to the rate of 
afer a new nation had been thoroughly | 


royalty to be paid, the time, mode and 
manner of payment, and security for the 
payment thereof.” 

Mr. Chindblom’ testified that since 
records usually have music on each side 
and the wholesale price of the record is 


than 10 per cent on his work, which Mr. 
Chindblom declared was certainly a fair 


nst | return. 
They were Major | 


The proposed amendment essentially 
affects private interests, private — 
ind- 


affects records in stock because it is re- 
troactive as of July 1, 1909. 


Would Protect Creative Genius. 

Representative Michener (Rep.), of 
Adrian, Mich., said that the bill is for 
the sole purpose of giving creative genius 
the same rights of protection as the 
patentee. 

Mr. Chindblom stated that a new 
means of reproduction by means of film 
is coming into use and that it is not 
at all covered by the provisions of the 
bill. Mechanical reproducers, he said, 
fear that if the proposed law goes into 
effect, they will have no means of bar- 
gaining. 

Mr. Chindblom said that a contract 
between an author and the first mechani- 
cal reproducer would become effective 
for all other mechanical reproducers who 
may wish to reproduce the composition. 
The first agreement, he declared, would 
have to be filed and then there may be 


| subsequent agreements and these subse- 


quent agreements then become binding. 
Other mechanical reproducers, he said, 
will have to comply with the terms of 
that agreement. Mr. Childblom declared 
that he was not in favor of government 
price fixing. 

Amendment Is Suggested. 

When the law is changed, Mr. Child- 
blom pointed out, in the alteration should 
be comprehensive and take into consid- 
eration all the rights of all the people. 
He said that composers already have the 
right to compel payment of royalties for 
all kinds of public performances of com- 
positions. Mr. Childblom suggested 
an amendment making composers sub- 
ject to antitrust laws so that they can 
not form a monopoly. 

No sentiment in regard to the bill has 
been ascertained from the consumer, 
Representative Bushby (Dem.), of Hous- 
ton, Miss., testified. He favored more 
time to consider the effect of the proposed 
legislation. 


House Approves Supply Bill 
For Independent Offices 


The House on February 13 adopted 
the conference report on the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Bill (H. R. 16301). 
The bill now goes to the President for 
approval. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WitHouT COMMENT 


Restriction of Trade 
In Cotton and Grain 
Futures Is Debated 


Senator Simmons Says Bill 
Would Have Bad Effect; 
Mr. George Urges Pas- 
sage of Measure. 

The bill (S. 1093), by Senator Cara- 
way (Dem.), of Arkansas, to stop trad- 
ing in cotton and grain on futures ex- 


changes, continued to be the subject of 
debate in the Senate February 13, with- 


out action upon either the bill or the) 
substitute (H. R. 13646) which has been | 
offered by Senator George (Dem.), of 


Georgia. 


Senator Simmons (Dem.), of North 


Carolina, addressed the Senate briefly in| 


opposition to the Caraway measure. 
Because an institution such as a futures 
exchange, he argued, is wrong to some 


ishing those institutions. 

If the exchanges were abolished 
the United States, 
‘Simmons, the price of cotton upon which 
so many Americans depend for their 
— would then be fixed in Liver- 
pool. 

Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, 


also spoke on the bill, directing his re- | 


marks toward the evils of speculation. 
“T will vote for a measure to stop this 
dealing in millions of bales of fictitious 
cotton, and the speculation that robs the 
cotton grower,” asserted the Alabama 
Senator. 
Passage of the bill was urged by 


Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North Da-| 
kota, who admitted at the same time | 


that the measure would probably be de- 
feated. 


“I hope the bill will get through the | 


Senate at this time and I hope the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota is mistaken when 
he said it will be killed,” declared Sena- 
tor George (Dem.), of Georgia. 


Extension of Radio 


To Alaska Discussed 


Commission Defers Consid- 
eration to Permit Opposi- 
tion to Be Heard. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
less and until an arrangement can be 
made to take over the existing system 
from the Government under conditions 


thet will guarantee a service satisfactory | 
to the Government and to the people of | 


Alaska.” 


Representatives of the two Washing- 
ton stations, which now communicate 
with Alaska stations as well as ship 
to shore, contended that the Govern- 
ment cable “is a~ most unsatisfactory 
means” of communication, and that in 
some cases messages are delayed for 
several days. J. J. Underwood, repre- 
sented KPE, which is operated by the 
city of Seattle, and Harry Ramwell. ap- 
peared on behalf of KFT, owned by the 
American Tug Boat Company, of 
Everett. 


Mr. Ramwell declared that his station 
at this time renders free service to gov- 
ernmental activities, and stated that the 
station will be maintained as a public 
service, with the facilities open to the 
public. He did not concur in the view 
expressed by Acting Secretary of War 
Robbins that the Government facilities 
to Alaska are adequate, saying that the 
canneries of Alaska, which operate only 
during certain seasons, are not - satis- 
factorily served by the cables. 


_ Acting Secretary Robibns also stated 
in his letter that the existing Government 
cable system “is prepared through its 
collecting radio stations in Alaska to 
collect and distribute the traffic of all 
properly equipped cannery stations and 
to handle the same over its main chan- 
nels between Alaska and the United 
States.” The canneries in southwestern 
Alaska are in operation for an average 
period of three months, each season and 
those in southeastern Alaska for five 
months. 


Also appearing in behalf of the point- 
to-point applications were Representa- 
tives Hadley (Rep.), of Bellingham, 
Wash., and Miller (Rep.), of Seattle. 
Both asked that the stations be con- 
tinued in their present capacity as ship- 
to-shore establishments as well as to 


: 1 1 h ited States h met 
degree, is not sufficient reason for abol- | on Agee ee 


ws | ing the certificates and ascertaining ps 
e 
contended Senator | 
| President. 


{with unless demand therefor shall be} 
| made. 


|on the part of the galleries or on the’ 








carry on the necessary Alaskan point-: 
to-point communication. 


Commissioner Lafount, representing 
the Pacific Zone, which includes Alaska, 
declared that there are at least 15 ap- 
plications on file with the Commission 
for point-to-point communication _ be- 
tween the United States and Alaska. 


He suggested that the hearing be con- 
tinued until some future date, when other 
applicants, as well as representatives of 
the Army and Navy, may be heard as 
to the advisability of paralleling the ex- 
isting Alaskan cable with radio facili- 
ties. This was agreed to. 


The Commission also hear the appli- 
cations of Stations WLI, at Cleveland, 
operated by the J. P. Burton Coal Com-| 
pany, and WLG, Bypro, Kentucky, 
operated by the By Products Coal Com- 
pany, for continuation of their commer- 
cila short-wave licenses and increase in 
operation from 250 to 500 watts for both 
stations. 

Representatives of the two companies 
explained that communication was main- 
tained between these two stations only, 
and was necessary because of the inac- 
cessibility of the town of Bypro to other| 
means of communication. J 

S. Ernest Philpitt & Sons, of Miami, 
Fla.,; requested a construction permit for 
a new 25-watt station in that city which 
would operate one hour during the morn- 
ing and one hour in the evening. The 
Commission authorized the applicants to 
insert further evidence in the record in 
support of its application and to make 
inquiries of the existing stations in 
Miami as to whether any one of them 
would be willing to allow the proposed 
new station to use its wave-length at the 
times desired. 


Tract of Irrigated Land 
To Be Opened for Entry 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
or Navy of the United States, in the 
war with Germany, and have been honor- 
ably discharged or separated therefrom, 
or placed in the regular Army or Naval 
Reserve: Provided, however, That they 
must be qualified to make entry under 
the homstead laws and also possess the 


; 
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Ballots Cast by 


Herbert Hoover and Charles 


Elected President and Vice President Respectively. 
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nounced “the Vice President of thej 
United States and the Senate of the 
United States.” 


The Senators entered the Hall, pre- 
ceded by their Sergeant at Arms, David 
Barry, and headed by the Vice President 
of the United States and the Secretary 
of the Senate, the Members and Officers 
of the House rising to receive them. 

The Vice President took his seat as 
the presiding officer of the joint conven- 
tion of the two Houses, the Speaker of 
the House occupying the chair on his 
left. s 

The Vice President: Mr. Speaker and 
gentlemen of the Congress, the Senate 
and House of Representatives, pursuant 
to the requirements of the Constitution 


in joint session for the purpose of open- 


counting the votes of the electors of t 

several States for President and Vice 
Under well settled prece- 
dents the reading of the formal por-| 
tion of the certificates will be dispensed | 


After it is ascertained that the 
certificates are authentic and correct in| 
form, the tellers will count and make 4} 
list of the votes cast by the electors | 
of the several States. i 

In accordance with precedents the 
Chair suggests that there should be no 
manifestation of approval or disapproval | 


part of the members of the joint session 
as the counting proceeds. The tellers 
heretofore appointed will -take their) 
places at the desk. 

The tellers, Mr. Shortridge and Mr. 
King on the part of the Senate, and Mr. | 
Gifford and Mr. Jeffers on the part of 
House, took their places at the desk. | 

The Vice President. |The Chair hands ! 
to the tellers the certificate of the elec- | 
tors for President and Vice President of 
the State of Alabama, and they will count | 
and make a list of the votes cast by that | 
State. ' 

Mr. Jeffers (one of the tellers.) Mr. | 
President, the certificate of the electoriai ! 
vote of the State of Alabama seems to| 
be regular in form and authentic and it | 
appears therefrom that Alfred E. Smith, | 
of the State of New York, received} 


Indians Progressing, 


Mr. Burke Declares 


of. 








Solution of Problems 
Reservation in Sight, 
Says Commissioner. 


Indians on the reservations have de- 
veloped to the point where they are! 
ready to respond to the efforts of the | 
Government and the next few years| 
will show progress toward the solution 
of their problems, it was stated by ag 


Commissioner of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Charles E. Burke, in a letter 
addressed to all superintendents of In- 
dian agencies, made public February 13 
by the Department of the Interior. 

The letter in full text follows: 

With the vast majority of Indians, the 
records of this office and our own ob- 
servations while visiting the field show 
conclusively that not only has real »rog- 
ress been made but that thcre is con- 
vincing evidence that we are nearing 
the turn of the road that will bring us 
in sight of the goal. In other words, 
there is every reason to believe that the} 
Indians, more than ever before, are now 
ready to respond to efforts in their be-; 
half on the part of the Government. | 

On practically every reservation re-! 
ports show an increasing number of In- 
dians, who have never farmed before, 
now making a determined attempt, and 
almost invariably with a considerable 
degree of success, to till the soil andj 
care for domestic and range livestock. 
These individual cases are a constant 
demonstration to others of the benefits 
of self-effort, and are providing the in-| 
centive to go and do likewise. The power| 
of example is strong among the Indians, 
and every instance of individual success! 
in farming or stockraising forms a 
nucleus from which an ever-widening! 
circle of similar effort is growing. 

The awakening of the Indians to the 
need for individual effort on their own 
part, however, is the opening of the door 
of opportunity to the Indian Service, 
and it means increased activity on our 
part if we are to adequately direct and! 
assist this newly aroused interest. 

Modern, up-to-date methods must be! 
used to keep up the interest. Definite | 
programs for the seasons’ work must be 
outlined. Charter organizations must 
be reorganized and new ones formed} 
where necessary. 

The 4-H Club Work and the women’s 
auxiliaries must play their part. The 
white people of the community must be | 
brought to a realization of their respon- 
sibility for a definite part in the pro-| 
gram. 

Advantage must be taken of the wil- 
lingness of agricultural extension work- 
ers, both State and Federal, to render | 
trained assistance in organization prob- | 
lems. Surveys must be made to get the 
information necessary to enable you to; 
give needed advice, or material assist- | 
ance to individual or family efforts.” 


Embargo on Shipments 
Of Munitions Considered | 





The House Committee on Foreign Af- 


fairs in executive session February 13) 
discussed a resolution (H. J. Res. 416) ! 
for an embargo against shipment of | 
munitions to other nations without com-| 
ing to u conclusion on the subject. The: 
Committee will hold a further meeting, 
for its consideration. The Secretary of 
State, Frank B. Kellogg, whose appear- }' 
ance had originally planned to support 
the resolution at this meeting, did not'| 
appear, being detained by another en-} 
gagement. 





qualifications as to industry, experience, 
character and capital required of all ap- 
plicants for public land. After June 18, 
1929, any units which remain unentered 
will be subject to entry by the general 
public. 

Application blanks may be obtained 
by addressing the Commissioner, Bureau 
of Reclamation, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D, C. 


the Electoral College 
Are Formally Received by Congress 


{case of Alabama, the electoral votes of 
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Curtis Declared to Have Been 


12 votes for President, and Joseph T. 
Robinson, of the State of Arkansas, re- 
ceived 12 votes for Vice President. 

The Vice President. If there be no ob- 
jection, the Chair will omit in the further 
procedure the formal statement just” 
made, and will open in alphabetical order | 
the certificates showing the votes of the 
electors in each State, and the tellers will 
read, count, and announgg the result in 
each States as was done with respect to 
the State of Alabama. 

There was no objection. 

The tellers then proceeded to read, 
count and announce, as was done in the 


several States in an alphabetical or- 
er. 

The Vice President. Gentltmen, of the 
Congress ,the certificates of all the States 
have now been opened and read and the 
tellers will male final ascertainment of 
the result and deliver the ‘same to the | 
Vice President. 

The tellers delivered to the Vice Presi- 
a the following statement of the re- 
sult, 

“The undersigned, Samuel M. Short- 


ridge and William H. King, tellers on | 


the part of the Senate, and Charles L. 
Gifford and Lamar Jeffers, tellers on the 


part of the House of Representatives, re- | 


port the following as the result of the 

ascertainment and counting of the elec- 

toral vote for President and Vice Presi- 

dent of the United States for the term 

beginning on the 4th day of March, 1929: 
For 


For Vice 


President President | 


Robinson 


of Arkansas 


of California 
Smith, 


Alfred IE. 
of New York 
. Charles Curtis, 


of Kansas 


- Herbert Hoover, 
Joseph T. 


to 


12—Alabama 
3—Ari 


ot 


13—California 
6—Colorado 
7—Connecticut 
3—Delaware 
6—Florida 
14—Georgia 
4—Idaho 
29—Illinois 
15—Indiana 
13—Iowa 
10—Kansas 
13—Kent 
19—Louis 


15—Mich 
12—Minn 





10—Mississippi 
18—Missouri 
4—Montan: 
&8—Nebri 
3—Nevada 
4—New Hampshire ... 
14—New Jersey 
3—New Mexico 
45—New York 
12—North Carolina 
5—North Dakota 
24—Ohio 
10—Oklahoma 
5—Oregon 
38—Pennsylvania 
5—Rhode Island ...... ... 
9—South Carolina .... 

5—South Dakota 
12—Tennessee 
20—Texas 

4—Utah 

4—Vermont 
12—Virginia ; 12 
7—Washington pe 7 
8—West Virginia : 8 
3—Wisconsin 13 
3—Wyoming 3 
531—.. os 6's 0p nan ee ae 4 OR 
Samuel M. Shortridge, William H. 
King, tellers on the part of the Senate; 
Charles L. Gifford, Lamar Jeffers, tellers 
on the part of the House of Representa- 
tives, 

The state of the vote for President of 
the United States, as delivered to the Pres- 


os ae 
OOS O10 mem 


mi ho 


1 


\ident of the Senate, is as follows: 


The whole number of the electors ap- 
pointed to vote for President of the United 
States is 531, of which a majority is 266. 

Herbert Hoover, of the State of Cali- 
fornia, has received for President of the 
United States 444 votes; 

Alfred E. Smith, of the State of New 
York, has received 87 votes. 

The state of the vote for Vice President 
of the United States, as delivered to the 
President of the Senate. is as follows: 

The whole number of the electors ap- 
pointed to vote for Vice President of the 
United States is 531, of which a majority 
is 266. . 

Charles Curtis, of the State of Kansas, 
has received for Vice President of the 


! United States 444 votes; 


Joseph &. Robinson, of the State of Ar- 
kansas, has received 87 votes. . 

This announcement of the state of the 
vote by the President of the Senate shall 
be deemed a sufficient declaration of the 
persons elected President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, each for the 
term beginning on the 4th day of March, 


| 1929, and shall be entered, together with a 
| list of the votes, on the Journals of the 
| Senate and House of Representatives. 


The Vice President. Gentlemen of the 


, joint session: The purpose of this meet- 


ing having been accomplished, the joint 
session is now dissolved and the Sena- 
tors will return to the Senate Chamber 


Committee Meetings 


of the 


Senate and House 
February 14, 1929. 


Senate 

Agriculture and Forestry, hearing, 
bills on the calendar, 10:30 a. m, 

Commerce, executive, sale of United 
States Lines, 10 a. m. 

Interstate Commerce, executive, rail- 
road consolidation, 10:30 a. m. 

Public Lands and Surveys, executive, 
Sterling report on the Salt Creek lease, 
10:30 a. m. 


House 

Appropriations, executive, second de- 
ficiency bill, 10 a. m. 

Ways and Means, 
10:30 a. m. 

Public Buildings and Grounds, hearing, 
parkway between Mount Vernon and 
Great Falls, 10:30 a. m. 

Judiciary, open, miscellany, 10:30 a. m, 

Foreign Affairs, executive, interparlia- 
mentary and embargo, 10:30 a. m, 

Indian Affairs, open, miscellany, 
10:30 a. m. 

Expenditures, hearing, World War vet- 
erans, 10:30 a. m. 

Library, hearing, monument, to Oscar 
Straus, 10:30 a. m. 


hearing, tariff, 


The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
February 13, 1929. 


9:30 a. m.—Ae delegation of leaders in 
Congress conferred with the President 
relative to the amount of expenditures 
that will be required to carry out the pro- 
visions of the naval cruiser construction 
bill (H. R. 11526) during the remainder 
of the present fiscal year and the next 
fiseal year. 

9:45 a. m.—The Secretary of the In- 
terior, Roy O. West, called to discuss 
departmental matters with the President. 

10:20 a. m.—President Coolidge signed 
the naval cruiser construction bill (H. 
R. 11526.) 

10:30 a. m.—Representative Woodruff, 
(Rep.), of Bay City, Michigan, called to 
recommend to the President the appoint- 
ment of Finis J. Garrett, minority leader 


in the House, to be a member of the | 


United States Customs Court. 

10:45 a. m.—Representative Sears, 
(Dem.), of Kissimmee, Fla., called to 
urge the President’s support of pro- 
posed legislation calling for an appro- 
priation of $6,000,000 by the Federal 
Government and $4,700,000 by the State 
of Flotida forthe control of floods in the 
Caloosahatchee River and Lake Okee- 
chobee drainage’areas in Florida. 


11:45 a. m.—Frank W. Mondell, former , 


majority leader in the House, called to 
pay his respects to the President. 

12 noon.—William M. Calder, former 
Senator from New York, called to pay 
his respects to the President. 

12:15 p. m.—George R. Wales, a mem- 
ber of the Civil Service Commission, 


| called to pay his respects to the Presi- 


dent. 


Remainder of Day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 


| correspondence, 


The Secretary of Agriculture, W. M. 
| Jardine, will retire from the Cabinet on 
March 4 and give his time to agricul- 
tural activities with particular emphasis 
!on the cooperative marketing movement, 
‘jt was announced at his office. February 
113. The full text of the statement fol- 
| lows: 

Secretary Jardine has accepted a posi- 
{tion as counsel for the Federated Fruit 
jand Vegetable Growers, with his offices 
|in Washington, D, C. This is a coopera- 
|tive organization with headquarters in 
|New York City and reaches into many 
‘States in its business dealings. 

| In accepting the position with the 
| Federated organization Secretary Jar- 
'dine has an understanding that he will 
! give to it only such time as may be nec- 
jessary for the conduct of its business, 
|thus leaving him free to participate in 
| other agricultural activities. 

Arthur R. Rule, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Federated Fruit and Vege- 
jtable Growers, in carrying on the ne- 
'gotiations with Secretary Jardine, said: 





'“The Federated has no desire to monopo- 


| 


Secretary Jardine Announces Intention 
To Retire From Cabinet Post March 4 


| Head of Department of Agriculture Accepts Position as 
Counsel for Farm Cooperative Organization. 


must make a personal sacrifice to per- 
form Federal service. 

“During the past four years I have 
consistently held that the stabilization of 
agricultural production and prices is our 
most urgent economic problem; that 
sound cooperative marketing associa- 
tions and stablization corporations must 
be the basis of aid extended by the Fed- 
eral Government; that we should greatly 
increase our agricultural research; and 
that we must keep the domestic market 
for the American farmer. 

“I have fought for these principles. 
Even those who have differed with me 
on the fundamentals of the farm prob- 
lem, know I have been sincere, consist- 
ent, and determined in my stand. I be- 
lieve that the bill introduced in Congress 
by Senator McNary will serve as a 
basis for solving many of the ills which 
have confronted the farmers of the Na- 
tion since the War. 


“While I appreciate deeply the con- 
fidence so generously expressed in me, 
I wish it known that because of obliga- 
tions to my family and for my own per- 


‘lize your time or your effort. We want! sonal interest, I feel I must retire to 
you to have unlimited freedom in iv-| private life. 


ing to the cooperative marketing move- 


“T have repeatedly discussed with Mr. 


|ment as a whole, the results of your| Hoover my desire to retire from public 
‘experience and the benefits of the con-j service and I have advised with him in 


|structive policies which you have so 
strongly advocated.” 

| In making this announcement today, 
!Secretary Jardine said: 
the hope that four years in public life 
is all that would be expected of one who 


' 


| 


my business negotiations. In consider- 
ing the many proposals which have been 
presented to me I have expressed the 


“I have held| wish to remain in Washington ,in order 


that I might give to Mr. Hoover and 
his administration every possible aid.” 
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1 Congress 
| Hour by Hour 


February 13, 1929. 


Senate 


12 m. to 1 p. m.—Debate on the Cara- 
way bill to prevent trading in cotton and 
‘grain futures. y 
| 1 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Counting of elec- 
toral votes in the House of Representa- 
tives. Continued debate on the Cara- 
; way bill. 

2 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the Caraway bill. 

3 p. m. to 4 p. m.—Continued debate 
jon the Caraway bill. 

: 4 p.m. to 5 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the Caraway bill. 

5 p. m. to 5:17 p. m.—Continued ae 
|bate on Caraway bill and held executive 
| session. 

5:17 p. m—Recessed until noon Febru- 
ary 14. 


House 


12 m. to 12:30 p. m.—Agreed to con- 
ference report on Independent Officers 
appropriation bill (H. R. 16301.) Sent 
to conference H. R. 13825, general con- 
struction bill for amy posts. Recessed 
| subject to call of Speaker, pending hour 
for counting electorial votes. 

1 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Senate and House 
met in joint session in the Hall of the 
House for purpose of counting electorial 
votes for President and Vice President. 

2 p m. to 3 p. m.—Considered bills 
on Wednesday calendar. 

3 p. m. to 4 p. m.—Continued consid- 
eration of bills on calendar. 

4 p. m. to 4:40 p. m.—Continued con- 
sidering calendar bills. 

4:40 p. m.—Adjourned 
February 14, 





until noon 





Make your home life richer 
with the magic of the 


RADIOLA 


Sup er Heterodyne 


OWA ZZ 


The Radiola Super-Heterodyne is 
available in various table and cabinet 
models, with and without loudspeak- 
ers, at prices ranging from $147 to $550. 


RCA RADIOLA 60—Table model of 
the incomparable RCA Super-Hetero- 
dyne. Finest receiver of its type ever de- 
signed. Super-selective. Super-sensitive. 
A. C. house-current operation. 

$147 (less Radiotrons) 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103—A mag- 
netic type reproducer of unrivalled qual- 
ity, for use with Radiola 60 or any fine 


receiver. 


The Radiola Super-Heterodyne is the result of the efforts 
of a great company of engineers and scientists in the 
research laboratories of RCA, General Electric and 
Westinghouse to provide for the home the highest pos- 
sible quality of broadcast reception. 


To enjoy to the fullest the realism of modern radio there 
is nothing like the Super-Heterodyne. Its incomparable 
qualities of reception and reproduction place it in a 


class by itself. 


It’s like having your own private orchestra when you are 
the proud owner of this wonderful instrument. Sym- 
phony concerts at home just as they are heard on the 


concert stage. 


Dinner music from the restaurants— 


dance music by the masters of rhythm—recitals by great 


singers and instrumental soloists — the magic of the 


Super-Heterodyne brings them all at your. command. 


And many other features from the big broadcasting sta- 
tions—drama, opera, vaudeville, lectures, education, news 
—a world of entertainment to make your home life richer. 


$37.50 


Buy with confidence 


where you see this sign. 


Any RCA Radiola Dealer 


will demonstrate this 
Radiola in your home. 
Purchase may be made 
on the convenient RCA 
Time Payment Plan. 


RCA RADIOLA 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


MADE BY THE 


. 


MAKERS 


New York 


OF THE RADIOTRON 


- Chicago + Atlanta .» 


Dallas 


San Francisco 


* 
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Radio 


‘House Committee Told of Purposes 
Of National Broadcasting Company 


> 


Functions Explained 


By M. H. Aylesworth 


Policy Supervised by Advisory 
Council; None of Three 
Owners Control Stock. 


At the hearing January 24 before the | 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, studying the White bill} 
to continue the life of the Radio Commis- | 
sion for one year, M. H. Aylesworth, 
president of the National Broadcasting 
Company, explained the functions and 
purposes of his company at the request | 
of the chairman, Representative White | 
(Rep.), of Lewiston, Me. Excerpts from 
the stenographic transcript of Mr. Ayles- 
worth’s testimony before the Committee 
follows: 

Mr. Aylesworth. The National Broad- 
casting Company was organized two 
years and three months ago; is owned by 
the Radio Corporation of America, the 
General Electric Company and the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. None of these three companies had 
a control of the stock. Its policy is super- 
vised by a Public Advisory Council, 


| 
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Broadcasting Stations 


was a clergyman and I know a of the 
difficulties that beset the various de- 
nominations in the matter of cooperation, 
that was, should we use the radio on Sun- 


‘bile manufacturers, newspapers, depart- 


| tional Broadcasting Company the Ameri- | 


SS > 

Radio Corporation, the General Electric | * * 
Company and the Westinghouse Com- | Plan Adopted Similar 
pany paying into our treasury slightly 7 ‘ 
more than $3,000,000 and, from that, we To Press Associations 
built our studios in New York City, in | 

the National Broadcasting Company | 


building, ‘oo we do not owt bat week \First Year of Operation Said to 
oN 2 gage ye: He «Mt Thy 7 Haye Resulted in $800.,- 


Avenue. 
Ten Studios Maintained 000 Loss. 
}of America; Judge Charles ‘“E. Hughes, 


In New York City 


We there have 10 studios, one of which| New York City; Dr. Charles S. Macfar- 
is as large as a small church and which| land, New York City; Dwight W. Mor- 
is used by Dr. Cadman on Sundays to} TOW, who is not active on the committee 
preach nationally. We also have studios | temporarily; Morgan J. O’Brien, lawyer, 
in the city of Washington, in the National| of New York City; Henry S. Pritchett, 
Press Club building. We have studios|0f the Carnegie Foundation; Henry M. 
in Chicago, and we have studios in San} Robinson, Los Angles, of the Dawes 
Francisco, where we serve a Pacific Coast | Commission; Elihu Root, New Y ork City; 
network of stations owned by automo-| Julius Rosenwald, Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. 
John D. Sherman, who was president of 
{the General Federation of Women’s 
| Clubs at that time, and Owen D. Young, 
New York City. 

‘The next meeting of this council is on 
January 30. I have before me but I 
shall not offer it for the record, Mr. 
Chairman, unless you desire it, sufficient 
copies of the report of the last meeting 
of the Council for the members of your 
Committee to see what the Council do 
and what is before it. You will find 

is divided into sub- 
| committees. The 


ment stores, and one by the General 
Electric Company, all receiving the same 
service at the same rate. 


Prior to the organization of the Na- 


can Telephone and Telegraph oer 
built, in 1922, Station WEAF, to which| 
I have referred. The Western Electric} 
Company, affiliated with the American) 
Telephone agd Telegraph Company, sold | 
radio transmitters. In 1923 there were | n 
39 transmitters which had been sold by | the membership 





whose names I will read later. We own | 
one radio station, WEAF in New York | 
City. We manage two others, WJZ of | 
New Jersey. WJZ’s transmitter is in New 
Jersey and its studios are in New York. | 
And WRC at Washington, also owned | 
by the Radio Corporation of America and 
managed by the National Broadcasting 
Company. We serve, over two networks, 
some 58 radio stations in the United 
States from coast to coast and from | 
north to south, all independently owned | 
and operated and none of which is under | 
our control] as to program, management, | 
ownership or operation. | 


Asked by Mr. Young | 
To Accept Presidency | 


About two years and two or three 
months ago Mr. Owen D. Young sent for 
me and asked me if I was willing to un- | 
‘dertake the presidency of an organiza- 
tion that would build programs on the 
radio, to be offered to leading stations ; 
of the country through either a wire 
hook-up to these stations or by relaying | 
through the air, if the engineers were 
able to make such a policy possible, so} 
that radio broadcasting might not become 
a fad and the people of the country no! 
longer use their radio sets, and so that 
the radio industry could sell sets and 
tubes, better sets and better tubes, in} 
the years to come. He said he did not | 
know how this company could pay for | 
itself or how it could be financed, but if 
I would be willing to undertake the job 
that he felt I would have the support of 
the entire radio industry, and he asked 
me to take it. Mr. Young knew that 
I was not an engineer. I told him very 


frankly that I was just learning how | 


to turn on a radio set at that time, and | 
he said it made no difference; that he had | 
some confidence in my ideas of public | 
policy, and would like to have me under- 
take it. 

Whereupon the National Broadcasting 
Company was organized. We purchased 


Station WEAF from the Radio Corpora- 


tion of America, which in turn had pur- 
chased that station from the American 


$1,000,000 
Broadcasting Company paid the Radio 
Corporation for its bill of sale. One of 
the stipulations that I made when I 
took the office was that no one of the 
three owners of this company should 
control the stock. I did that for a pur- 
pose, which I am very frank to tell to 
you gentlemen. The Westinghouse and 
the General Electric companies are very 
bitter competitors in the field of elec- 
trical machinery and electrical equipment. 
I felt that, with active representatives 
from both of these companies on my 
board, that my policies, if good, would 
be followed, and the policies of my com- 
pany would not be made for the purpose 
of helping any one company in the radio 
industry. I will very shortly bring out 
the fact that has come to pass showing 
my prophecy was correct. 

It was not long until the Radio Cor- 


the Western Electric Company to indi-| committee, for in- 


e : | stance, dealing with religion is composed 
viduals or companies throughout the | of The Reverend Charles S. Macfarland, 


country, who, after operating them a G ; 
2? ? hate | General Secretary of the Federal Council 
short time, found that they were cost-| of the Churches of Christ in America; 


ing much more than they anticipated; | Julius Rosenwald, speaks for the Jewish 


that it was impossible to get all-around | faith, and Morgan J. O’Brien the Catho- 
talent in those cities continuously 0} }i¢, 


entertain the public, and they asked the| 
Telephone Company to join them up by) Facilities az All Times 


a wire hook-up. So the Telephone Com-|} 
pany originated first in research and Opened to Churches 
Our facilities at all times have been 


found practicable and then went out to 
a ee or not = institu- | open to the churches. We have radio 
tions of the country interested both in sa cd : 
manufacturing and in national advertis. | Committees formed and supervised by 
ing would buy time on the air and fur-| the church organizations. We have only 
nish good programs to those stations |e restriction, one limitation on that 
connected by wire with WEAF. | service—that is, that no one denomina- 

Rates were made for each station | tion can attack another. Because of the 


, : {limitation of time, Congressman Larsen 
which received a program sponsored by +. 4 


day mornings. There was a great call 
from the radio audiences, from people in 


to small churches and who wanted to 
hear nationally known ministers, that we 
should serve them during the regular 
church service period on Sunday morn- 
ings. On the other hand, from the smal] 
;ministers—I mean small 
isize of their churches in small commu- 
nities, it was suggested that we should 
not send radio services out during the 
|time of the church service. So we have 
jnever taken Sunday morning in serving 
ithe churches. Still, it may come. We 
|have taken the afternoon to do a service 
lof that character. We realized, also, 
‘that we could not have all religious pro- 
| grams, gentlemen, for people can always 
|turn off their radio sets, whether it be 
|music, a speech, or a sermon. 


Now, as to our programs, our Clients | 


| (and I trust you understand what I mean 
lby our clients; I mean those 90, such as 
ithe General Motors, Hudson, Seiberling 
\Tire, Firestone, Standard Oil of Indiana, 
|Socony, Atwater Kent, Eveready and 
180 others, or more), have made programs 
‘which are diversified—I mean they are 
ldifferent. For these clients and for the 
|National Broadcasting Company, for we 
|put on many programs that are not spon- 
|sored; we spend, over our system, each 
|year, to entertain and inform the Ameri- 
can public more than $4,000,000 for 


ltalent alone. We pay to the American | 


!'Telephone and Telegraph Company more 
lthan $2,000,000 for the use of specially 
built lines, which are not telephone lines, 
|but which are radio telephone lines which 
learry the frequencies of radio music, 
jthat the average telephone line will not 
lcarry, which have been specially built and 
\feased to us by the American Telephone 
land Telegraph Company for this special 
| purpose. 

The American Telephone and_Tele- 
graph Company has no interest in the 
National Broadcasting Company and has 
ino ownership in its stock; it does not 
{sit in our councils, and the only time we 
hear from it, is at the end of each month 
when it sends its bills. It may be, at some 
time in the future, that our engineers 
will find a way to repeat these programs 
ifrom station to station, through the air. 
|When that time comes, we will use no 


remote districts, from people who went | 


only in the} 
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Regulation 


established studios in Chicago, with the 
idea we would broadcast from that city 
the best talent produced in Chicago, both 
musical and cultural. But I found great 
difficulty in originating programs for 
my clients in Chicago, because not so 
much talent was to be found in Chicago 
as in New York City. Then coming, as 
I did, from Denver, and I am very 
proud of that city, living there most 
of my life, I always felt we had very 
great talent in Denver; but I did not 
realize we did not have enough there 
gntil radio started. In Denver the Gen- 
eral Electric Company created its sta- 
tion KOA, which was first hailed as a 
blessing and finally as a pest because 
the people got tired of listening to the 
church choir aAd to the same hotel or- 
chestra and demanded something dif- 
ferent. So,-Denver being my home 
town, I tried to give them a variation 
of service, and on the opening night of 
our first program of our Denver sta- 
tion, all of the educators of Denver 
and leaders in education in the State 
were present and the next day and for 
a week, the Denver newspapers, on their 
front pages, carried the praise by the 
musical critics of the city, and the heads 
;of the schools of music in the public 
schools and colleges, of the great cul- 
| tural development, which I think it was. 
The newspapers, editorially, 
their appreciation of this service and 
what they characterized as the bring- 
ing of the best things to Denver. That 
is why a man like Major Cohen, of the 
Atlanta Journal, sat in New York for 
three months until he could get service 
for his station through the National 


cause the people - who entertain 
customers or readers know it is a good 
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Telephone Lines 


investment for them and a good adver-| being on the National ballot are entitled 


tisement for their mewspapers. 
_We have no contract for these sta- 
tions; we do not demand that they take 


to it, 
And I wish to say also that Norman 
Thomas wrote us stating that we had 


any particular number of our programs. | been very faix with him and the Socialist 
They take thm generally as we offer | party in broadcasting their speeches in 


expressed | 





Broadcasting Company. They all want: 
the talent from New York. That is be- tions, and asked to have the candidate of 
their | 


them. I should like to tell you of the 
strangest experience FE think any of ws 
who had to do with Radio has had. 


Ex plains Activities 


In Campaign Broadcasting 

We went into broadcasting the Na- 
tional political campaign with fear and 
trembling, because when we came into 
the campaign two months ago, I knew 
full well that many of the Democratic 
newspapers in this country had never 


printed a Republican speech, and many |! 


Republican papers had never printed a 
Democratic speech. I knew that radio 


was going to reach the whole country | 


over these very stations owned by the 
newspapers that were going to carry the 
messages of Loth parties into every home 
in this country and I thought that would 
necessitate the newspaper printing, the 
next day, the full speech of either party. 
We did not know whether they would ac- 
cept them, We thought, perhaps, the 
papers would refuse to take our pro- 
grams through their radio station. But 
every one accepted. There was free 
speech over the radio for all of the par- 
ties. I even had the Comz:aunists on one 
night, after which I received sore 
letters. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Aylesworth. I would say, sir, that 
if the Communists’ Party had a conven- 
tion (they are on the National ballot), 
and asked to have their platform radioed, 
as we did the two great party conven- 


the Communists’ Party speak over the 
radio from the National Convention, they 


CAC 
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the campaign, and I have letters from 
Governor Alfred Smith and Mr. Raskob 
;and Dr. Work, all expressing apprecia- 
| tion for the. fair way in which we han- 
dled a most delicate situation; and it was 
delicate. 

Mr. Davis. Right in that connection, 
| I want to ask you if you received any 
complaint of speeches of any pvlitical 
candidate being sprinkled. 

Mr. Aylesworth. Idid not get the last 
two words. 

Mr. Davis. Being sprinkled; in other 
words, an apparent wilful interference 
with the broadcast? 
| Mr.: Aylesworth. 
' necting? 

Mr. Davis. 


Tells of Iraterruption 
In Campaégn Program 


Mr. Aylesworth. I believe not, ex- 
cept in one instance, Congressman, I 
would like to tell you about it. I think 
you will get the situation then—the 
| difficulty. At the Republican convention 
|in Kansas City, a Mr. Murphy, I think, 
ja delegate, was attacking the Republican 
platform dealing with agriculture and 
was in the midst of 4 bitter speech deal- 
‘ng with his own party, and the wire went 
lout. (Laugzhter.) Some prominent 
Democratic mewspaper publishers called 
me on the phone from Kansas City and 
the Democratic newspaper boys, of 
course, came to my office immediately, as 


You mean discon- 


Yes, breaks in speeches. 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 


land to 


a member of the radio industry or an| 
advertiser of a nationally known product, | 
each station receiving the program was |! 
paid $50. The programs originated by | 
the American Telephone & Telegraph | 
Company, for which they paid for talent 
and service and called sustaining pro- 
grams, were sent to those stations 
they requested them, for the sum of 
$45 an hour, which the station paid to 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. The thought was one of co- 
operation, if possible, to break about 
even on the cost to the station for pro- 
grams and the payment made to the 
station by the sponsor of the programs 
on that network. 

The plan was quite successful. 
sonally, I have always felt that the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany found that the tail was wagging 
the dog and that, instead of being in 
the public utility business, in a few 
years they would be in radio broadcast- 
ing, and they desired to get out and, so 
far as I know, that is why they sold 
WEAF to the Radio Corporation of 
America. 


System Established 


For Sponsored Programs 
In the meantime, I think David 


* |which you brought out, we asked that | wires, telephone, telegraph, or otherwise, 


the committee of the churches select|but, until that time does come, we must 
good men who could talk at regular) find a way to pay for this important wire 
periods over our network to the whole| service. — c 

nation, realizing that unless the stations | 


as | 


Per- | 


| associated with us desired those particu- 
| lar speeches, they would not take them 
and knowing full well that every local 
| station associated with us has its own 
| religious services in addition to what we 
|} can offer. Out of that came the regular 
Sunday period of Dr. Cadman, represent- 
ing ali churches. He is not the ministér 
of the National Broadcasting Company; 
we have no minister. He is a minister of 
the Federal Council of Churches, paid 


by them; we give our services gladly to} 


the country. Dr. Raymond B. Fosdick has 
also been selected, under supervision of 
the Federation, to speak at another time 
|over the network, and Dr. Daniel A. 


| Poling, who has charge of the Young: 
| Peoples Conference, makes an address | 


| Sunday afternoon from 3 to 4 o'clock, 
| which goes out through the nation over 
this system. There is also a men’s Con- 


| ference, sponsored by busitess men. None | 
| of these discusses any particular phase | 


{or religion. And every morning, in the 
| week these good people from the churches 
; put on our system a morning religious 


| service o£ song and good cheér, for which 


| 
Telephone and Telegraph Company for | 
in cash, while the National | 


| Sarnoff, vice president of the Radio Cor- | we charge nothing, of course, for it is 
poration of America, had come to the | 4 religious character. 
conclusion that the art must be placed|_ At certain times in the evening, the 
on a sound basis. So we did establish, | Jewish churches (and there are several 
|in America, a system by which the | branches, gentlemen), have their oppor- 
to pay for such entertainment, and to | country through our system. 
thems as tony wont or site Coes ar |store Gaiien Bes seine 
| advertising, realizing that broadcasting | which . re gg Agi 
that in newspapers or magasinen’ ferns | Tce auite carefully, for my dather 
much as in radio broadcasting they could 
not sell the product directly. It had to 
| be more or less an institutional job for 
the industry sponsoring each program. 
Today, we have on the system of the | 
| National Broadcasting Company some 
| 95 clients who are nationally advertising | 
| their programs with music, comedy and 
| drama over our system of associated sta- | 
tions. Such institutions as the Atlanta | 
Journal, Louisville Courier - Journal, | 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal, the Dallas} 
News, the Housten Post-Dispatch, the | 


| great industries of this country agreed | tunity to present their service to the| 


\Talent Centered 
'In New York, He Says 


| 
I came out of Iowa as a youngster 


as in Colorado 


jand most of my life I w 
jand Utah. 
ling, 
experience in the last two years, 
New York is naturally 
talent It is not my 


I have always had the feel- | 
and it has been borne out by my} 
that 
the center of | 
fault, or yours, | 


Californ 


Golden State and Sunset Routes pzerce 
the fast-developing Sozethwest once 

| made fameous by Chief Geronimo 

| 


J an A 


i 


or the fault of New York that the great | 


talent in this country goes to New 
York and there centers, even if it does 
go back to the countyy at times at a 
much higher price than it previously 
sung or played for in the section where 
it came from. There is a concentra- 
ition of talent in New York and that 
talent we have made available and 
tried to bring into the homes of the 
;people, rich and poor alike—for that is 
jone thing which Radio does. People 
who have never been to New York, 
|who may have never heard a_ great 
symphony, who have never heard a 
great opera, who may not have wished 
to hear opera, because they did not 
know what it was, who never heard a 
great scientist’s speech, who never heard 
the President make an address, or who 
may have never heard a great states- 
man in Congress, get those addresses 
over our net-work. People who have 
never known what great music really 
meant, unless they heard it on a phono- 
{graph record, now have through this 
|national net-work programs 16 hours a 
|day, made up of the great talent cen- 
}tered in New York City. Then we 





OUTHERN ARIZONA 
isa landof contrasts. 
Red-and-tan moun- 

tains jut stiffly from the 
painted mesas. Down 
from their passes in Ger- 


onimo’s day swept the hard-riding savages to 
wreak ruinandtortureuponthe settlersbeneath. 
When finally overwhelmed by white men’s 
armies, fifty years ago, theyasked onlytobe al- 
lowed to goback into themountainstheyloved 
—to those peaks that look so relentless, yet 
cast sucha spell uponallwho come their way. 


ee 


—_ mea ea 


The mighty Roosevelt 
stores life aned weaith for the desert 


Dazmi, on the Apache Trail, 


Se 


picturesque guest ranches 
open to the visitor, and 
delightful new modern 
tourist hotels at Tucson, 
Chandler, and Phoenix. 
Southern Arizona offers 


warm, invigorating sunshine; golf, fishing and 
big-game hunting, and many a historic shrine 
to visit. Southern Pacific’s GOLDEN STATE and, 
SuNSET ROUTES serve the spirited region. Five 
trains daily for California pass right through 
theheart of the old Apache and modern guest- 
ranch country, and the wirter desert resorts of 


poration, which had operated from WJZ, Ft. Worth Star-Telegram, the Kansas | 
presumably, located in New Jersey,—/} Ciry Star, the Chicago Tribune, the Chi- 
with studios in New York (Laughter)— | cago Herald-Examiner, the Detroit News, | 
and WRC, in Washington, asked us to | the Portland Oregonian, Oklahoma City | 
manage those stations. They made fig- | Times and St. Louis Post Dispatch own | 
ures of the cost of the operation of the | their own stations and are associated 
stations in the past and paid me as with us in taking these programs which 
president of my company $300,000 the | Come through their stations to the pub- 
first year to run them for them. After | lic in those localities, Other stations as- 
that first year, we managed the stations | Sociated with us but which we do not 
without— own or operate, or control their policy, 

Mr. Kading. You do not mean presi- | S°™e 58 in total number, are owned by 
dent OF your company, but president department stores, radio manufacturing 
FOR your company. companies, life insurance companies, | 


; tept newspapers and cities. 
Policy Adopted Similar The stations associated with the Na- 
To Press Associations 


And the land of the Apaches has nourished 
two other civilizations—one very old and the 
other very new. Once it cradled a people who 
dwelt in cliffhouses—and who vanished, for no 
known reason, perhapsathousand yearsbefore 
Coronado’s mailed Spaniards rode by. Youcan 
see their dwellings still,as you travel through 
Apacheland. 

Today huge copper mines, the mighty 
Roosevelt Dam and Lake,and the astonishing 
green agriculture of the Salt River Valley about 


southern California. Visit it on your way to 
the Pacific Coast. Youcan stop over at El Paso, 
too,and see a bitofOld Mexico atJaurez, only 
fiveminutes distant. Besuretotourthe Apache 
Trail high way, a one-day side-trip by com fort- 
able motor stage. Through Pullmans on both 
SUNSET ancd GOLDEN STA‘¥E Routes will take 
youto Globe for the Apache Trail. Go west 
oneway, return another, by means of Southern 
Pacific's four routes. See the whole Pacific 
Coast. Stop over anywhere on roundtrip ticket. 





| tional Broadcasting Company are, 
naturally, or should be, among the best | 
Mr. Aylesworth, President for my 
company, yes, sir. After that first year, 
these stations were given to us to man- 
age without any payment from the Ra- 


in the country as well az the most im-| 


portant, because we had, at the begin- | 


ning, our choice in 


1 I the acceptance of 
local radio stations, 


for all of them found 


dio Corporation, but the Radio Corpo-| they needed network programs in order 
ration paid a much larger amount to) to exist and all of them demanded them. 
us for the hours which they sponsor | Today, we have more than 150 applica- 
on the air over our system, one of which tions for programs from stations which 


THE treasury of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company receives dividends from the stock 
of the operating companies. It receives a payment 


Where the Bell System’s profit goes 


Phoenix give vitality and wealth to this coun- 
tryside where once the settler dwelt in grim 
hardship, his rifle ever at his saddle-bow. 


Two very interesting, illustrated books in 
colors have been prepared for you. They are 
free. Send your name and address at once to 


See southern Arizona! 
It is one of the most 


E. W7. Crap, 310 South 
MichiganBlvd.,Chicago, 


is the now famous, the Damrosch hour— 
the famous Damrosch hours of lectures 
in musical appreciation to the schools 
of this country, on Friday mornings. 

I undertook the policy of framing 
the National Broadcasting Company’s 
plan of activities in accordance with 
the plan of the Associated Press or 


United Press Associations to local news- | 


papers. It so happens that I can make, 
I think, a very clear illustration of that 
policy. Some 17 newspapers in the 
country own radio stations associated 
with the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, and we serve those radio stations 
owned by newspapers just as the Press 
Associations serve these newspapers 
with national and international news. 
We serve them with national and inter- 
national entertainment. And those sta- 
tions owned by those newspapers make 
up their regular programs of local in- 
terest as they make up their regular 
local news in their local newspapers. 


We never have had a general system | 


of contracting with our stations, but 
have offered programs to them relying 
on their confidence in us in the build- 
ing of good enterta¥nment, features, 
and notable events which would interest 
the radio audience. @ The first year of 
our operation we lost about $800,000. 
We were financed originally by 


y 


th 
of 


we cannot serve. 

At the time of the organization of the 
National Broadcasting Company, I nat- 
urally felt that the job was too big for 
me, particularly as affecting the public 
policy of the company. I consider this 
very important and I shall try to bring 
out to you later and briefly, the manner 
in which we have handled it up to this 
time. 


Policies Supervised 
By Advisory Council 


I recommended that a Public Advisory 
Council be appointed with a very smail 
number in membership, so that we might 
keep in contact with subcommittees deal- 

| ing with different subjects and hold meet- 
ings at stated intervals where our poli- 
cies could be diseussed, The names of 
the Public Advisory Council of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, are Ed- 
win A, Alderman, president of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Paul D. Cravath, 
lawyer, New York City; Walter Dam- 
rasch, New York City; John W. Davis, 
lawyer, New York City; Francis D. Far- | 
rell, president of the Kansas Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kansas; William 
| Green, president of the American Fed- 
| eration of Labor; General James G. Har- 
bord, president of the Radio Corporation 


operations. 


holders—now more than 


in 1885, 


and a surplus for financi 





from the operating companies for research, engineer- 
ing and staff work. It receives dividends from the 
Western Electric Company—makers of supplies for 
the Bell System—and income from long distance 


Only one profit is taken from this money in the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company’s 
treasury. That is the regular dividend to its stock- 


450,000 in number—which 


it has never missed paying since its incorporation 


Money beyond regular dividend requirements 


al stability is used to give 


more and better telephone service to the public. 
"This is fundamen tal in the policy of the Bell System. 


“THE TELEPHONE BOOKS ARE THE DIRECTORY OF THE NATION” 


fascinating lands on 
earth. From October to 
June it is at its best, with 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—400 Southern Building 
A.J. Poston, General Agent 


for © ‘Southern Arizona” 
and ‘How Best to See the 
Pacific Coast”. 


Southern Pacific 


Four Great Roustes 


531 Fifth A-ve,, at 44th St—NE2W YORK—165 Broadway 
Old Delivzzonico corner 20th Floor 


H. H1. Gray, General Agent, Passenger Dept. 





AvuTHorizEp STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusiisHeD WitrHout CoMMENT BY THE UnrTep Sratzs DaILy 


Taxation 


Section of Revenue Act Affecting Trusts 
Construed by Bureau of Internal Revenue 


General Counsel’s Memorandum Clarifies Provision of 
Paragraph Contained in Act of 1928. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 5426. 
The General Counsel, Bureau of Inter- 

nal Revenue, has issued a memorandum 
opinion construing section 704(b) of the 
Revenue Act of 1928, dealing with the 
taxability of trusts, rights of election by 
trustees, calculation of trust income and 
assessments on distributive shares. Fol- 
lowing is the full text of the memoran- 
dum opinion: 

An opinion is requested with refer- 
ence to certain questions arising In con- 
nection with the audit of cases under 
section 704(b) of the Revenue Act of 
1928. These problems will be discussed 
in the order presented. 

Section 704(b) of the Revenue Act of 
1928 provides: 

For the purpose of the Revenue Act of 
1926 and prior Revenue Acts, a trust shall, 
at the option of the trustee exercised 
within one year after the enactment of 
this Act, be considered as a trust the in- 
come of which is taxable (whether dis- 
tributed or not) to the beneficiaries, and 
not as an association, if such trust (1) had 
a single trustee, and (2) was created and 
operated for the sole purpose of liquidat- 
ing real property as a single venture (with 
such powers of administration as are In- 
cidental thereto, including the acquisition, 
improvement, conservation, division, and 
sale of such property), distributing the 
proceeds therefrom in due course to or for 
the benefit of the beneficiaries, and dis- 
charging indebtedness secured by the trust 
property, and (3) has not made a return 
for the taxable year as an association. 

(1) Assuming that the trustee of a 
trust which meets the requirements of 
section 704(b) has elected to be taxed 
as a trust, and the operations of the 
trust for the year result in a loss, may 
the beneficiaries deduct their propor- 
tionate shares of such loss? 


Concern Is Treated 
Like Partnership 


Once an election is made under sec- 
tion 704(b) to have the concern taxed as 
a trust, it is treated, under that section, 
more like a partnership than like a strict 
trust, in spite of the fact that the word 
“trust” is used. The income is taxable 
to the beneficiaries whether distributed 
or distributable, whereas, in the case of 
a strict trust, income which is not dis- 
tributed or distributable is taxed to the 
trust as an entity. Consistency seems to 
require, therefore, that the beneficiaries 
should be allowed to deduct their pro- 
portio 
trust, provided, of course, that the bases 
of the interests of the beneficiaries in 
the trust must be reduced by the amount 
of the loss deductions which are granted 
them. Otherwise they would, in effect, 
get the benefit of the deductions again 
when they dispose of their . interests. 
The view that they are entitled to the 
deductions is further strengthened by 
the rulings to the effect that where a 
trust serves only as a medium or conduit 
for the collection and distribution of 
tax-exempt income, the beneficiaries are 
not taxable on the sums so distributed 
to them. (See I. T. 1067, C. B. III-2, 78.) 
Where the beneficiaries of a trust are 
taxable on the income thereof whether 
distributed or distributable, it is obvious 
that the trust is more nearly in the na- 
ture of a mere conduit or medium than 
where taxation of the beneficiaries de- 
pends on the distribution or distribut- 
ability of the income. 

(2) Assuming that a trustee has 
elected to be taxed as a trust, and such 
election has been granted, what is the 
effect of the purchase of an interest in 
the corpus of the trust during a taxable 
year—that is, is the beneficiary taxable 
with respect to a proportionate share of 
the income of the trust earned prior to 
the acquisition of his interest? 

In general, it is the opinion of this of- 
fice that the beneficiary is not taxable 
with respect to a proportionate share of 
the income of the trust earned prior to 
the acquisition of his interest. The 
proper person to pay the tax on income 
earned prior to the time the beneficiary 
acquired his interest is the prior bene- 
ficiary. So far as a general formula 
can be given for these cases it is be- 
lieved to be as follows: In computing 
the gain or loss on the sale or other dis- 
position of the interest of any bene- 
ficiary, the excess, if any, of his propor- 
tionate amount of the actual earnings of 
the trust, whether distributed or not, 
during the time he was a beneficiary, 
over the sum of the distributions actually 
made to him, shall be added to his orig- 
inal basis; whereas, if the actual distri- 
butions made to him exceed his propor- 
tionate amount of the earnings of the 
trust, whether distributed or not, during 
the time he was a beneficiary, such ex- 
cess shall reduce his original basis. On 
the sale or liquidation of his interest, his 
gain or loss will be the difference be- 
tween the amount received through the 
sale or liquidation and the adjusted basis 
of his interest. 

(8) Irrespective of whether or not an 
election is made, may the cost recovery 
method be used by the trust in deter- 
mining its income from the sale of 
property? 


Trust Election Bars 
Cost Recovery Method 


In General Counsel’s Memorandum 4842 
(Bulletin VII-39, 2), it was held that 
where section 704(b) is applicable, and 
the trustee has elected to have the con- 
cern taxed as a trust, the cost recovery 
method may not be used by the trust 
in determining its income from the sale 
of the property, and that this is so ir- 
respective of whether or not the trust 
instrument prohibits distributions to the 
beneficiaries until after the cost of the 
entire venture has been recovered. It 
is the opinion of this office that the same 
answer must be made if the trustee has 
not elected to have the concern taxed as 
a trust. In that event, it will ordinarily 
be taxable as a corporation, but the rule 
laid down in article 43 of Regulations 
45, 62, 65, and 69 applies equally 
whether the land is handled by an in- 
dividual, a trust, or a corporation. That 
rule requires that the sale of each lot 
be treated as a separate transaction, and 
expressly forbids a method that would 
permit recovery of the capital in the en- 
tire tract before net income is realized. 

(4) Does a trust having a fiscal year 
ended during the calendar year 1928 
meet the requirements of section 704(b) 
for that taxable period? 

Section 1 of the Revenue Act of 1928 
provides that the provisions of Title I 
shall apply only to the taxable year 1928 


te shares of the losses of the! 


and succeeding taxable years. Section 
48(a) provides that “taxable year” 
means the calendar year, or the fiscal 
year ending during such calendar year, 
and that the first taxable year, to be 
called the taxable year 1928, shall be 
the calendar year 1928 or any fisca] year 
ending during the calendar year 1928. 
Section 704(b) makes the subdivision 
applicable only “for the purpose of the 
Revenue Act of 1926 and prior Revenue 
Acts,” and in General Counsel’s Memo- 
randum 4842, supra, it was held that 
this phrase “specifically excludes from 
its operation the taxable year 1928 and 
all succeeding taxable years, since the 
Revenue Act of 1926 or any prior Rev- 
enue Act can have no application to 
taxes for any taxable year subsequent 
to the taxable year 1927.” Since the 
“taxable year 1928” expressly includes 
“any fiscal year ending during the cal- 
endar year 1928” (section 48), it would 
seem to follow that a trust having a 
fiscal year ending during the calendar 
year 1928 does not, for that fiscal year, 
or for years following, meet the require- 
ments of section 704(b). However, the 
effect of section 105 of the Revenue Act 
of 1928 is still to be considered. It 
provides: 


Consideration Given 


Effect of Section 105 


If it is necessary to compute the tax 
for a period beginning in one calendar 
year * * * and ending in the following 
ealendar year * * * and the law ap- 
plicable to the second calendar year is dif- 
ferent from the law applicable to the first 
calendar year, then the tax under this title 
for the period ending during the second 
ealendar year shall be the sum of: (1) the 
same proportion of a tax for the entire 
period, determined under the law appli- 
cable to the first calendar year and at the 
rates for such year, which the portion of 
such period falling within the first cal- 
endar year is of the entire period; and 
(2) the same proportion of a tax for the 
entire period, determined under the law 
applicable to the second calendar year and 
at the rates for such year, which the por- 
tion of such period falling within the sec- 
ond calendar year is of the entire period. 

It is well settled that provisions like 
section 105, when read in connection 
with provisions like section 1 and sec- 
tion 48, incorporate the law of the for- 
mer Revenue Act as a part of the later 
Act. In other words, wherever a fiscal 
year ending in the calendar year 1928 is 
concerned, the Revenue Act of 1928 gov- 
erns, but the 1926 Act, to some extent, 


is incorporated into the 1928 Act for the |. 


purpose of determining the tax for the 
1927 portion of the year. It is the 1928 
Act, however, that governs for the 1927 
portion of the fiscal year as well as for 
the 1928 portion of that fiscal year. (See 
T. B..Hord Grain Co. v. Blair, Apr. 2, 
1928, Ct. of Appeals, District of Colum- 
bia, 25 Fed. (2d), 536; I. T. 1875, C. 
B. IT-2, 238.) 

Moreover, section 105 itself provides 
that the. “tag under this title” (i.e, 


under the Revenue Act of 1928) shall be 


the sum of, etc., showing that the tax 
is laid under the 1928 Act. Now, sec- 
tion 704(b), by its own terms, is appli- 
cable only “for the purpose of the Rev- 
enue Act’ of 1926 and prior Revenue 
Acts.” To permit a trustee to elect 
under that section as to any part of a 
fiscal year ending in 1928 would be ap- 
plying that section for the purpose of 
the Revenue Act of 1928, and this is 
specifically prohibited by the section it- 
self. It follows, therefore, that section 
704(b) has no application to. any fiscal 
year ending in the calendar year 1928. 
If a trust is taxable as an association 
apart. from 704(b), it is taxable as an 
association for any fiscal year ending 
in the calendar year 1928, and the trus- 
tee can not elect to have it taxed as a 
trust for any part of that fiscal year. 
But (and herein the true application of 
section 105 becomes apparent) the cor- 
porate rate for the 1927 portion of the 
fiscal year will be 18% per cent, as it 
was under the Revenue Act of 1926. 
while the corporate rate for the 1928 
portion of the year will be 12 per cent. 

(5) Whether a trust which, as created, 
had more than one trustee, and pur- 
suant to the authority contained in the 
deelaration, the title to the property be- 
comes vested in one trustee during the 
life of the trust, meets the requirements 
of section 704(b) for the (1) year of 
change in the number of trustees, (2) 
year or years prior to the year of 
change, and (3) year or years subse- 
quent to the year of change? 


Trust Does Not Meet 
Requirements of Section 


It is the opinion of this office that for 
the year of change and the year or years 
prior to the year of change, the trust 
does not meet the requirements of sec- 
tion 704(b). Certainly during the years 
prior to the change, and during the first 
portion of the year of change, ‘the trust 
does not have a single trustee. Now, 
since taxable years are treated as units, 
there can be no reasonable justification 
for holding that the later change to a 
single trustee brings the trust within 
the requirements for the period it had 
more than one trustee. And since each 
year is a unit, it is equally impossible, 
without specific authority, to hold that 
for the later portion of the year of 
change the trustee may elect to have 
the concern taxed as a trust. For years 
following the year of change, however, 
the trust meets the requirements, and, 
since the taxable years are distinct units, 
it is immaterial that for prior years the 
trust had more than one trustee. This 
is in harmony, moreover, with the third 
condition under section 704(b), which re- 
quires that the trust shall not have 
“made a return for the taxable year as 
an association.” There is no require- 
ment that it shall not have made such 
a return except during the year in 
question. 

(6) In the case where the declaration 
does not confine the purposes and activ- 
ities of the trust to the requirements of 
section 704(b) but the actual activities 
meet such requirements, does the right 
of election exist? 

In the opinion of this office, the answer 
is in the affirmative. It is true that the 
second condition requires that the trust 
be “created” and “operated” for the sole 
purpose of liquidating real property, but 
it is believed the actual activities are 
better evidence of the purpose of crea- 
tion than the trust instrument. 

(7) Assuming that the trust meets 
the requirements of section 704(b) in 
all other respects, does the fact that the 
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*Central Wisconsin Creamery Co. v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 13350. 

Invested Capital. Gift of Stock. 
The property paid in in 1907, for 
capital stock had a cash value equal 
to the par value of the stock issued 
therefor. In 1916 the majority stock- 
holder made petitioner a gift of 100 
shares, par value $100 each, which 
were immediately sold for $4,500 
cash. Held, original. paid-in capital 
not reduced by $10,000 because of 
said gift and that the $4,500 consti- 
tutes additional paid-in capital. 

Additional Salaries. Properly au- 
thorized during 1921 for services ac- 
tually rendered during that. year and 
the total. salarles.being“reasonable, 
held, deductible from 1921 gross in- 
come. J 

George Snyder Crilly, Krank Lloyd Crilly 
and Edgar Crilly, Executors, Estate of 
Daniel F. Crilly, Deceased, v. Comniis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
Nos. 17210, 18747. 


The gfts here in controversy were 
not made in contemplation of death 
within the meaning of the statute. 

Sanderson Cyclone Drill Company v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 10664. 

1. The respondent’s determination 
of the petitioner’s invested capital 
and the amount of deductions to 
which the petitioner is entitled on 
account of wear and tear of its plant 
and equipment for the years 1917 
to 1920, approved. 

2. The respondent’s disallowance of 
deductions claimed by the petitioner 
on account of alleged additional com- + 
pensation to its president for the 
years 1917 to 1920, inclusive, sus- 
tained. 

Michael Gioe v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No. 11183. 

Income. Dividends Received from 
Corporation Denied Personal Service 
Classification. The petitioner was a 
member of a corporation which 
claimed personal service classifica- 
tion during the years 1918 to 1921, 
inclusive, and during each of such 
years reported and paid tax on his 
proportionate share of the earnings 
of said corporation. After 1921 re- 
spondent determined that the cor- 
poration was not entitled to personal 
service classification and levied and 
assessed income and profits taxes 
against said corporation. These taxes 
were thereupon settled. Held, that in 

view of this situation the respondent _ 


ata on Investigation 


Of Jurist Requested 


Facts in Case of Judge Winslow 
Asked by House Committee. 


The House Judiciary Committee unani- 
mously agreed, February 13, to a mo- 
tion made by Representative LaGuardia 
(Rep.), of New York City, requesting 
the Department of Justice to turn over 
to the Committee the results of its inves- 
tigation of the conduct in office of Francis 
A. Winslow, a Federal judge of the 
Southern District of New York. 

Mr. LaGuardia introduced, February 
12, a resolution (H. Res. 320), which 
was referred to the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, designed to instruct that 
Committee immediately to proceed in 
an investigation of the fitness of Judge 
Winslow for office. 

A resolution (S. J. Res. 196) propos- 
ing to authorize the President to proceed 
in an effort to protect citizens of the 
United States in their equitable titles to 
land embraced in térritory to be trans- 
ferred from the State of Oklahoma to 
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trust has erected houses or other build- 
ings on the property and sold the im- 
proved property destroy its right of 
election? 

In view of the fact that condition (2) 
in section 704(b) specifically includes 
“improvement” as “incidental” to the 
“sole purpose of liquidating real prop- 
erty,” it is the opinion of this office that 
the fact that houses or other buildings 
were erected on the property does not 
destroy the right of election, 





ne 


properly readjusted the tax liability 
of the petitioner and eliminated from 
his returns the reported proportion- 
ate share of corporate earnings and 
substituted therefor the amount of 
dividends actually declared and paid. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


; taxes be laid in such a way as to keep 


; tax resulted in a handicap was not in 
|and of itself ground for holding that 


|the Southern District of New York. 
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Insular Affairs 


Recovery Is Refused of Tax on Firm 
Competing With F oreign Corporations 


Disadvantage of Appellant 


Because Competitors Enjoy 


Lower Taxes Is Not Basis for Adjustment. 


Neuss, HESSLEIN AND COMPANY, INC., 
APPELLANT, V. WILLIAM H. EDWARDS, 
INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTOR, APPEL- 
LEE. CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS FOR) 
THE SECOND CIRCUIT. | 


The appellant sued in the court below | 


to recover taxes paid on income derived 
from its business of exporting and sell- 
ing goods abroad, claiming that this tax 
contravened the Fifth Amendment to the 
Constitution. It was shown that the ap- 
pellant, a New York corporation, was 
at a disadvantage in competition with; 
certain other corporations engaged in 
the same business but which were char- 
tered under the laws of Porto Rico and 
the Philippine Islands. These corpora- 
tions wer exempted from the tax by 
specific provision of statute. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals rejected 
the appellant’s contention and said that 
the Constitution did not require that 


all taxpayers on an economic parity. 
The fact that the indirect results of the 


section to be invalid since Congress has 
the widest latitude in laying taxes and} 
cannot adjust all conflicting interests. 

Richard S. Holmes (Franklin Brady 
on the brief), for the appellant; Samuel 
C. Coleman, for the collector. 


Appeal from the District Court for 





Before Manton, L. Hand and Augustus | 
N. Hand, Circuit Judges. 

Following is the statement of the case 
and the full text of the opinion by L. 


| Hand, Circuit Judge: 


Plaintiff Paid Tax 
‘And Sued Collector 


Appeal from a judgment of the Dis- 


‘trict Court for the Southern District | 


of New York dismissing a complaint at 
law for insufficiency upon its face. 

The plaintiff, a New York corporation, 
was, engaged in the business of export- 
bought 
within the United States. There are 
corporations organized under the laws 
of Porto Rico and the Philippines which 
do the same, and which therefore com- 
pete with it. The plaintiff was taxed 
under section 213 (a) of the Revenue 
Law of 1918, upon its income derived 
from the profits of its sales abroad, 
while its insular competitors were ex- 
empted by virtue of section 1 and sec- 
tion 233 (b). The complaint charges 
that the discrimination so created makes 
the tax void under the Fifth Amend- 
ment, since the taxes local to the islands 
do not include income received outside 
their borders and do _ not therefore 
neutralize the handicap. 

The plaintiff paid the tax assessed 
under protest and sued the collector for 
money had. 

The suit is a supposed corollary to 


— 


the reasoning of the Supreme Court in 
National Paper & Type Co. v. Edwards, 
266 U. S. 373 and Barclay v. Edwards, 
267 U. S. 442, answering a similar argu- 
ment based upon the assumption of for- 
eign corporations from the same tax. 
The court there suggested as a justifica- 
tion for the distinction that foreign cor- 
porations unlike domestic could not in- 
voke the protection of the United States 
in their dealings abroad; the plaintiff 
now argues. because corporations of 
Porto Rico and the Philippines are en- 
titled to the same protection abroad as 
State corporations, that this excuse fails, 
that the exemption is arbitrary, and the 
tax confiscatory within the Fifth Amend- 
ment. 

In the first place it by no means fol- 
lows that the law is necessarily invalid, 
because there is no warrant for the 
exemption and the unequal incidence of 
the tax. It is notoriously difficult to lay 
taxes equally and Congress has the 
widest latitude in the exercise of this, 
the most vital of its powers. Indeed, it 
used to be said that in those fields where 
the power itself was undoubted, its ex- 
ercise was wholly beyond the limitations 
of the Fifth Amendment; Congress 
might throw the burden as it chose 
(Veazie Bank v. Fenno, 8 Wall. 533; 
Treat v. White, 181 U. S. 264, 269; Mc- 
Cray v. U. S., 195 U. S. 27, 81; U. S. v. 
Doremus, 249 U. S. 86; Billings v. U. S., 


| 232 U. S. 261, 282; Flint v. Stone, Tracy 


& Co., 220 U. S. 107, 158). Today this 
would be too broad a_ statement, for, 
starting with intimations in Brushaber 
v. Union Pac. R. R. Co., 240 U..S.° 1, 
26, 23, and Llewellyn v. Frick, 268: U. S. 
238, 251, 252, it is now held that a 
retroactive tax may operate with so 
much injustice as to come within the 
amendment and be invalid for that rea- 
son, (Nichols v. Coolidge, 274, U. S. 351; 
Blodgett v. Holden, 275 U. S. 143; Un- 
termyer v. Anderson, 276 U. S. 440.) 
As yet, however, mere inequality of. in- 
cidence has never been held enough, and 
much has been tolerated (Brushaber v. 
Union Pac. R. R. Co., 240 U. S. 1, 25, 
26; La Salle Iron Works v. U. S. 266, 
337, 352, 353). Except for any impli- 
cations to be drawn from the discussion 
in Brushaber v. Union Pac. R. R. Co. 
and Barclay v. Edwards, there has been 
not even a suggestion that taxes are 
invalid because they bear unequally. We 
do not find it necessary to consider the 
point here, because we think that there 
were sufficient reasons for the exemption. 

It arises because by section 1 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines are classed as foreign ter- 
ritory. That of course was a definition 
only for the purpose of the act (DeLima 
Vv. Bidwell, 182 U. S. 1), but it corre- 
sponded with a real difference in. con- 
stitutional status. The ambiguities re- 
sulting from the opinion in Downes v. 
Bidwell, 182 U. §, 244, have since been 





| Your Income Tax 


By C. B. ALLEN, 
Deputy Commissioner of Internal Revee 
nue, in Charge of Income-Tax Unit. 


Net income upon which the tax is 
assessed is gross income less certain 
specified deductions, such as business ex- 
penses, losses, interest paid, bad debts, 
depreciation, rents, contributions, etc. 

Deductions for business expenses form 
a large item .in the returns of many 
taxpayers and must have certain quali- 


ties to be allowed. They must relate to 
the business, trade, profession, or voca- 
tion in which the taxpayer has invested 
time and money for the purpose of a 
livelihood or profit. 

A taxpayer may conduct more than 
one business and claim deductions for 
the business expenses of each. 


cleared, and it is settled law that until 
formally incorporated into the United 
States, the Constitution, or at least the 
whole of it, does not extend to annexed 
territory ex proprio vigore (Dorr v. U. 
S., 195 U. S. 188; Dowdell v. U. S., 221 
U. S. 817, 332; Balzac v. U. S., 258 U. 
S. 298, 305). 


Porto Rico and the Philippines have 
never been so incorporated, and more- 
over, like Alaska and Hawaii, which 
have (Rasmussen v.:-U. S., 197 U. S. 
516; Alaska v. Troy, 258 U. S. 101; Far- 
rington v. Tokushige, 273 U. S. 284), do 
not share politically in the Government. 
They govern themselves in whole or in 
part only by act of Congress under sec-. 
tion 3 of Article XV of the Constitution, 
though they have for long had _ inde- 
pendent systems of taxation and have 
been exempted from. the general in- 
come tax. 


_We do not understand that the plain- 
tiff challenges the propriety of that 
exemption or complains of the competi- 
tion between itself and insular corpora- 
tions so far as they buy in the ielande 
and sell abroad. (Porto Rico Coal Co. 
v. Edwards, 275. Fed. Rep. 104, 108, 
109.) Its complaint is that when they 
buy in the United States in immediate. 
competition with domestic corporations 
they should be put on a parity with 
them; the Revenue Act should have im- 
posed a tax upon the income so de- 
rived, which presumably would be as- 
sessed and collected within the States 


and at the place where they bought the 
goods. 


Congress Has Power — 
To Prefer Territories 


As a purely fiscal policy there can be 
no doubt that Congress may prefer the 
territories, imposing the resulting bur- 
dens on the States at latge, just as it 
may directly ‘tax them and cover the 
proceeds into the Treasury (Binns v, 
U. S., 194 U. S. 486). The Fifth Amend- 
ment does not reach such _ inequalities, 
for the preference granted is to a sec- 
tion which has no voice in the result; the 
States cannot oppress themselves, and 
may grant favors to those dependent on 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 





‘T light up a Lucky — 


whenever I am 
tempted to eat 
between meals” 


Neher Gajard Awepe. 


Herbert Bayard Swope, 
Internationally known journalist, 
former Executive Editor, N. Y. Morning World 


“The activities of a newspaper demand good 
physical condition. I find Lucky Strike an im- 
measurable aid in helping me keep trim and 
fit. Whenever I am tempted to eat between 
meals, I light up a Lucky. Toasting makes 
Lucky Strike the cigarette of joy and benefit.” 


HERBERT BAYARD SWOPE 


E modern common sense way — reach 

for a Lucky instead of a fattening sweet. 
Everyone is doing it—men keep healthy and 
fit, women retain a trim figure. Lucky Strike, 
the finest tobaccos, skilfully blended, then 
toasted to develop a flavor which is a delightful 
alternative for that craving for fattening sweets. 


Toasting frees Lucky Strike from impurities. 
20,679 physicians recognize this when they 
say Luckies are less irritating than other cig- 


arettes. That’s why folks say: “It’s good to 


smoke Luckies.” 


Vote: 


Authorities attribute the enor- 

—— © mous increase in Cigarette smok- 
ing to the improvement in the process of 
Cigarette manufacture by the application of 
heat. It is true that during the year 1928, 


Lucky Strike Cigarettes showed a greater in- 
crease than all other Cigarettes combined. This 
confirms in no uncertain terms the public’s 


confidence in the superiority of Lucky Strike. 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 


Coast to coast radio hook-up every 
National Broadcastin . 


Dance Orchestra in “ 


Saturday nighs through the 
Company’s network. The Lucky Strike 
Tunes that made Broadway, Broadway.” 


© 1929, The American ‘BObacco Co., Manufacturers’ 


Bayard 
Swope, 


Internationally 


nown 
journalist, 


former Executive 
Editor, N. Y. 
Morning Wo: 
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Railroad Is Granted 
New Trackage Rights 


Line Is Authorized to Oper- 
ate Over Section of Dela- 
ware Railway at 
Easton, Md. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a certificate authorizing the 
Baltimore & Eastern Railroad to op- 
erate, under trackage rights, over a line 
of the Delaware Railroad between Queen | 
Anne and Easton, Md., 12.5 miles. The 
text of the report by Division 4 in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 7295, dated February 
6, follows: 

The Baltimore & Eastern Railroad | 
Company, a carrier by railroad engaged 
in the transportation of passengers and 
property subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, on December 6, 1928, filed | 
an application under Paragraph (18) of 
Section 1 of the Act for a certificate 
that the present and future public con- 
venience and necessity require the op- 
eration by it, under trackage rights, over 
the Delaware Railroad Company’s line 
of railroad between Queen Anne and 
Easton, a distance of approximately 12.5 | 
miles, in Talbot County, Md. ; 

No Objection Presented. 

The Public Service Commission of 
Maryland has advised that it does not 
desire to make any representations in 
the premises, and no objection to the 
granting of the application has been pre- 
sented to us. 

The Delaware Railroad Cempany, 
hereinafter called the Delaware, owns a 
line of railroad extending southward in 
the State of Delaware from a point near 
Wilmington, through Townsend, Clayton, 
Dover, and Seaford, to Delmar, 95.20 
miles, with branches aggregating 150.02 
miles, as follows: From Townsend, 
through Massey, Md., to Chestertown, 
Md.; from Massey to Centreville, Md.: 
from Clayton throurh Queen Anne and 
Easton, to Oxford, Md.; and from Sea- 
ford to Cambridge, Md. 

Under date of February 24, 1910, the 
Delaware’s properties were leased to the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington 
Railroad Company, hereinafter called the 
P., B. & W. for a term of 99 years and 
four months from March 1, 1910, and 
thereafter until terminated by six 
months’ notice. Subsequently the lease 
of the Delaware’s properties was assigned 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
under a lease of the P., B. & W.’s prop- 
erties for a term of 999 years from 
January 1, 1918. 

Control of Stock. 

The applicant owns and operates in 

Maryland a line of railroad extending 




























southeastward from Love Point, through | 


Centreville Junction and Queen Anne, to 
West Denton, with a branch line from 
Centreville Junction to Centreville, and 
operates a ferry between Love Point and 
Baltimore, Md. See Operation of Line, 
etc., 94 I. C. C. 224. 
we authorized the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company to acquire control of the ap- 


plicant by purchase of stock, 145 I. C.} 


C. 79, and on November 15, 1928, the 
applicant was authorized to acquire and 
operate a line of railroad in Maryland 
extending southeastward from Clai- 
borne, through Easton, to Ocean City, 
formerly owned by the Baltimore, Chesa- 
peake & Atlantic Railway Company, 









i. C. C. 727. 
The Love Point-Queen Anne-West 
Denton line owned by the applicant 








line recently acquired by it do not con- 






1924, between the Delaware, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, as lessee of P., 
B. & W., and the Chesapeake, the latter 
was granted the right to operate be- 








connecting track of the Delaware. 
Trackage Agreement. 

It is desired that this trackage ar- 
rangement be continued in effect in order 
to protect the interests of the applicant 
and of the public by maintaining the 
existing through route from Baltimore 
to Ocean City via the applicant’s ferry 












It is therefore proposed that the track- 
age agreement of May 14, 1924, be as- 
sumed by the applicant, as successor of 
the Chesapeake. 

The trackage agreement provides that 
it is to continue in effect until termi- 
nated by either party by six months’ 
notice in writing. As compensation 
for use of the track the Chesapeake 
agreed to pay (a) the sum of $500 per 
month for the privilege of running 
thereover two passenger trains and one 
freight train in each direction daily, and 
for any additional trains the sum of $4 
for each freight train and $2 for each 
passenger train. 



















was reduced to $350 for the reason that 
the Chesapeake had not used the track 
for freight service subsequent to March 
16, 1925, and the reduced rental is to 
continue so long as the grantee does 
not use the track for freight movement; 
ant (b) specified proportions of the ex- 
pense of operating and maintaining the 
stations at Queen Anne_and Easton, sub- 
ject to annual adjustment if the division 
of costs for the preceding year is found 
to be unjust or inequitable. 

Upon the facts presented, we find that 
the present and future public con- 
venience and necessity require operation 
by the applicant, under trackage rights, 
over the line of railroad in Talbot 
county, Md., described in the applica- 
ion. 

An appropriate certificate will be is- 
sued. 




















Shipping Board Approves 
sale of Vessel “Waterbury” 






Sale of the steel cargo ship “Water- 
‘ bury” to the Export Steamship Corpora- 










to the Export Steamship Corporation 





February 12. 








the Export Line fleet. 







Wilcox oil burning boilers, 
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Baltimore & Eastern | Establishment of Fast Refrigerator Service 
For Transporting Strawberries Is Ordered |txasportation cost of such service as 





| ment of the findings of the Commission. 


| Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South 


On July 3, 1928. | 


hereinafter called the Chesapeake, 145 | 


and the Claiborne-Easton-Ocean City | 


nect, but by an agreement dated May 14, | 


tween Queen Anne and Easton over the | 


and lines ef railroad as connected by | 
the line to be used under trackage rights. | 


One June 6, 1925, the monthly rental | 


tion of New York for $67,656, including 
repairs which the purchaser agrees to 
make, wes approved by the United 
States Shipping Board on February 12. 
The full text of the Board’s statement 
follows: Sale of the S. 8. “Waterbury” 


was approved by the Shipping Board 


The “Waterbury” is a steel cargo ship | competitive 
of 8,727 deadweight tons, equipped with | might be much the same as that which 
Westinghouse turbines and Babcock and | exists when freight carload service be- 


Pony refrigerators are OWned DY | "asm SSS Se 
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Carriers Directed by I. C. C. to Install Rolling Stock to 


Provide Facilities for Movement. 





Establishment of an express refrigera-| some growers who seek carload express 


tor carload service for the transportation | service. 
of strawberries from Florida, North Car- 
olina and Alabama, to points in Official 


Ohio and Potomac rivers), and of dew-| ing delivery; that if 
berries from North and South Carolina} erly picked, packed, 


sion in 1926. 


The text of the order has just been! market, as it is the 
made public. 


Commissioners Woodlock and Farrell | 
dissented. The dissenting opinion of 
Commissioner Farrell appeared in the is- 
sue of February 18, following a state- 


The resume of the facts under con- 
sideration follows in full text: 

“Exceptions were filed by certain car- 
riers to the report proposed by the ex- 


dence. 


“By order dated April 12, 1926, as 
amended, we instituted an investigation 
into and concerning the question of (1) 
the reasonableness, justness, and ade- 
quacy of the present freight service on 
strawberries, in carloads, from points in 


high minimum that 


Rate Decisions 





Receivers who do not advocate express 
service declare that Florida strawberries 
Classification Territory (north of the] arrive in good condition for fifth morn- 


has been ordered by the Interstate Com-| they will carry in good condition for 
merce Commission in No. 18187, an in-| fifth morning delivery; that the time in 
vestigation instituted by the Commis-| transit does not have much to do with 
the condition of berries on arrival at 


The report was written by| ries are in when shipped that controls; 
Commissione? McManamy. ; that berries arrive in Boston for sixth 

morning delivery in good condition; that 
mold is caused at origin end, decay 
startS within 48 hours, and as refrigera- 
tion retards decay one day’s shortening 
of schedules would not affect the qual- 
ity of the berry. This testimony is not 
in harmony with the preponderating evi- 


Principal Objection 


One of the principal objections of 
those opposed to expres sservice is the 


such service, but this factor does not 








mum loading which is possible with ex- 
press service partly offsets the higher 


shown by the fact that Louisiana is 
able to successfully compete at points 
at which it is at a distinct. disadvantage 
in distance. The carload minimum in 
Louisiana for express cars is 17,000 
pounds, but the practice is to load 14,- 
400 pounds, that is 720, 24-pint crates 
or 400 24-quart crates. 
minimum and actual loading are equiva- | follows: 

lent to 310 and 285 Florida crates, re- | No. 18509. 
spectively. Florida growers cefuse to 
load heavier than 175 crates with the 


berries are prop- 


and transported, road et al. 


group territory 


in good condition. 

The carriers contend that the growers | unreasonable. 
and receivers advocating express service No, 19451. 
would not have any control over the 
character of service used in cases where 
the berries are sold f. o. b. origin, and in 


condition the ber- 


control over the kind of service. 


whether the berries are sold f. 0. b 


ment is of vital importance to the! sion. 


Refrigerator Cars . 


Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
ie on February 13 made public decisions 
The Louisiana | in rate cases which are summarized as 


Chamber of Commertte of El 
Dorado, Ark., et al., v. 


Rates on potatoesy in carloads, from|any other party and in the discretion 


. : . E in Colorado, 
present service, as berries will not carry Wyoming, and New 
| 


Reparation awarded. 
E. B. Muller & Company, -v. 









Rules Revised for Inquiry 


On General Rate Structure 
a 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced that upon further consid- 
eration it has voted to rescind its ruling 
of July 3, 1928, in No. 17000, Rate 
Structure Investigation, which author- 
ized the incorporation in the record by a 
prey at the hearing in one “part” of 





















“part,” without producing a copy of such 


Arkansas Rail- | Without furnishing copies to all parties, | Calif., v. 


Nebraska, |of the presiding Commissioner or ex- Calif. 


Branch Lines 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 








AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLisHED WiTHouT COMMENT By THE UwniTep States DalLy 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
ocket No. 17000 of any properly ad-| on February 13 made public complaints 
missible portion of the record in another | gJeq with it in rate cases as follows: 


. ‘ No. 21924.—The Charles Nelson Co, and 
portion for physical incorporation and | Northern Redwood Lumber Co., ‘Korbel, 
Arcata & Mad River Railroad 


3 i et al. Ask reparation on shipment of 
en Ses oy heeene wae nee Sees forest products from Korbel to Korblex, 


No. 21925.—S. J. Peabody. Lumber Co.,' 


Mexico to certain|aminer to produce for cross examination | qojymbia City, Ind., v. Pennsylvania Rail- 


incorporated, 


per 100 pounds on|be treated for the above purpose as dis- Los Angeles, 


from Port Huron,|tinct and different proceedings, and Rule 





Reparation denied. 

Blue Ridge Talc Company, In- 
corporated, v. Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific Railway Company et al. 
Decided February 6, 1929. 

Upon reconsideration, finding in former 





selling f. o. b. origin prevails and at 


would accompany | berries are practically all shipped by 


express and are sold through auction at | ment. 





other points the majority of the berries | held each evening at Hammond, Loui- | 0” ground iron ore and on dry mortar 


are shipped on consignment. Louisiana | siana, when most of the cars are rolling. | y- ico. Wate rank unre. | Y ) 3 
7 Dewberries are usually sold on consign-| V% ,t© Lexington. Ky.. were’ no abandon their Tiger Tail-Menglewood 


branch, 16.38 miles in length, extending 





report herein, 147 I. C. C. 507, that rates 





colors, in less than carloads, from Henry, | merce 


sonable but unduly prejudicial, modified. 
Previous order vacated and complaint dis- 





Carolina, Alabama, and Virginia, and on 
dewberries from points in North Caro-} 
lina and South Carolina, to destinations | 
in official classification territory, (2) the 
necessity, if any, for the establishment 
of express carload service on strawber- 
ries and dewberries from and to such 
points, all with’a view to establishing 
such just, reasonable, and adequate 
service, either freight or express, as 
may by the record be warranted, and 
(3) requiring the express companies or 
the railroads to provide themselves with 
and furnish refrigerator cars properly 
equipped for use in expess service, if 
that service is found to be necessary 
and warranted by the record. The Amer- 
ican Railway Express Company, herein 
referred to as the express company, the 
Southeastern Express Company, and the 
| carriers participating in the transporta- 
tion were made parties respondent. 


“No shippers appeared from the pro- 
ducing areas in Virginia and Georgia, | 
and the carriers submitted but little evi- | 
dence respecting shipments from these | 
| States. Likewise the record contains no | 
reference to any movement of straw-| 
berries from South Carolina. There is | 
| therefore no basis for a finding with re- 
spect to the adequacy of the present 
service on strawberries from such points. 
There is but little production of dew- 
| berriers in South Carolina, but as the 
conditions in South Carolina are sub- 
stantially the same as in North Carolina, 
| the subsequent discussion herein will | 
| pertain to both States.” | 


| Express Carload Service 
Is Denied by Growers 


The full text of the conclusions of the | 
report written by Commissioner McMan- 
amy follows: | 

Freight Versus Express Service: Grow- | 
ers are generally of the opinion that with | 
express service available a large propor- | 
tion of strawberries and dewberries would 
be shipped by express, especially if the 
rates were not prohibitive and there was 
a marked saving in time. Numerous re- | 
ceivers at consuming points also desire 
express carload service. Growers declare | 
that such service would widen. distribu- 
| tion both initially and for diversion, open 
up new markets, increase the demand | 
|and enhance prices; would reduce time | 
|in transit, effect earlier deliveries at | 
| markets and thus minimize losses; would 
avoid overstocking, with its consequent | 
unfavorable effect on prices, and reduce | 
holding over at destination; would 
| lengthen the season; and that augmented | 

selling prices would offset any increase | 
in transportation charges. Numerous re- 
ceivers at points of consumption seek | 
such service because they prefer berries | 
for not later than third morning deliv- | 
| ery; berries from producing sections now | 
having express service arrive in better | 
condition than berries from distant points | 
|not having such service, and are there- | 
| fore more salable; berries in poor condi- | 
|tion impede sales and cause extra ex- 

| pense; pony refrigerators are expensive | 
| and unsatisfactory, and it would broaden | 
|the distributive area of large markets, | 
increase consumption and selling prices. | 
| These receivers prefer express service 

|even with a minimum as high as 300 | 
crates. The earlier arrival avould also | 
benefit them where it takes three or four | 
|days to sell a car. Some receivers of | 
| perishable commodities do not now han- 

dle strawberries moving by freight be- 
cause of past experiences, which demon- 
strated that berries five days or more in j 
transit do not arrive in satisfactory con- 

dition; they would handle strawberries 
if express carload service were estab- 
lished. 


North Carolina Fearful 
Of Market Competition 


North Carolina growers point out that 
express service permits other producing | 
sections to compete at markets, mate- 
rially closer to that State, which are re- 
garded as North Carolina’s natural trade 
territory, while they are unable to com- | 
pete in the natural territory of other 
sections. They contend that certain re- 
|ceivers who favor freight service are in- 
terested in confining North Carolina to 
its present market in order that straw- 
berries may be purchased at lower prices 
than would prevail if North Carolina had 
express service with its attendant wider 
distribution. 

A few local buyers in Florida, some of 
whom own pony refrigerators, oppose the 
establishment of express refrigerator 
carload service. Their principal objec- 
tions are that it would diminish the use 
of ponies, of which 17,000 are in use;, 
that it might create a monopoly for a 
few large buyers, as not many could han- | 
dle a car loaded to the required mini- | 
mum; and that a reduction in the num-!} 
ber of competitive buyers would injure 
| the farmers from a financial standpoint. 
The growers retort that some owners 
of pony refrigerators are against car- 











The price, including repairs which the | load service because the pony refrigera- 
purchaser agrees to perform on the ves- | tor business is very profitable. 
sel is $67,656. The vessel is to be com-| auguration of express carload service 
pletely reconditioned within six months | would probably reduce the use of ponies, 
and will be used as a reserve ship for 


The in- 


but the record does not indicate that their 
use would be entirely displaced. The 
situation among’ buyers 


gins. 


i} 


aminers and the case was orally argued. | To Express Service 
| 








KINGDOM OF ROUMANIA MONOPOLIES INSTITUTE 


(Casa Autonoma a Monopolurilor Regatului Romaniei) 


7% Guaranteed External Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 


Stabilization and Development Loan of 1929 


Guaranteed unconditionally by endorsement by the Kingdom of Roumania 


The total principal amount of the Loan of [1929 will be $101,000,000 or its approximate equivalent in other currencies. Of this amount the Swedish Match Company has 
agreed to purchase $30,000,000 at par. Arrangements have been completed for placing the balance as follows: 


£2,000,000 in England by Hambros Bank.Limited; Lazard Brothers & Co. 
Limited; and Higginson & Co. 

Fcs.561, 638,000 in France by Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas and a group of 
French Banks 

$1,000,000 in Austria by Niederoesterreichische Escompte-Geséllschaft 

$3,000,000 in Belgium by Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas; Banque de Bruxelles; 
Societe Generale de Belgique; Banque Belge pour l’Etranger; 
Banque Centrale Anversoise 

$1,000,000 in Czechoslovakia by Zivnostenska Banka 

$5,000,000 in Germany by Direction der Disconto Gesellschaft; Deutsche Bank; 
Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft ; S. Bleichroder; Commerz-und 
Privat-Bank A. G.; Darmstadter und National Bank K. A.; 
J. Dreyfus & Co.; Simon Hirschland; A. Levy; Norddeutsche 


To be dated February 1, 1929. 


Bank in Hamburg; Sal Oppenheim Jr., & Cie.; Reichs-Kredit- 
Gesellschaft A. G.; A. Schaaffhausen’scher Bankverein A. G.; 
M. M. Warburg & Co. 

$ 3,000,000 in Holland by Mendelssohn & Co. Amsterdam; Nederlandsche 
Handel-Maatschappij; Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas; 
Pierson & Co., Amsterdam 

$ 8,000,000 in Italy by Banca Commerciale Italiana; 

$ 2,000,000 in Roumania by Banca de Credit ‘Roman; Banque Marmorosch, 
Blank & Co.; Banca Romaneasca 

$ 4,000,000 in Switzerland by Credit Suisse and associates; and 

$12,000,000 in the United States of America by the undersigned, of which 
$2,000,000 have been withdrawn for sale in Sweden 
by Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget. 





To mature February 1, 1959. 


Principal and semi-annual interest, February 1 and August 1, payable in New York City at the principal offices of the Fiscal Agents, in United States gold coin of the pres- 
ent standard of weight and fineness without deduction for any taxes or imposts now or hereafter levied by or within the Kingdom of Roumania; also payable at the option 
of the holder in pounds sterling, French francs, German reichsmarks, Swedish kronor, Swiss francs, Dutch florins, Belgian belgas, Italian lire, Czechoslovakian kronen, Aus- 
trian schillings or Roumanian lei at the rates of exchange and at the places specified in the Bonds. Redeemable in whole or in part at the option of the Institute (other than 
for Sinking Fund) at 100 and accrued interest on 30 days published notice on February 1, 1937, and on any interest date thereafter. 
Cumulative sinking fund payable semi-annually, commencing August 1, 1929, to operate by call by lot at par and interest 
on 30 days published notice, calculated to be sufficient to retire the entire issue by maturity. 

The following information regarding this issue is quoted froma summary by His Excellency Mihai Popovici, Finance Minister of the Kingdom of 
Roumania, and by M. D. Gusti, President of Kingdom of Roumania Monopolies Institute, of their letter dated February 9, 1929: 

MONOPOLIES INSTITUTE: The Kingdom of Roumania by virtue of the law of February 7, 1929, has created the Monopolies Institute 
for the purpose of acquiring under an exclusive concession, irrevocable until all the Bonds of this issue are retired, all the monopolies 
now operated by the Kingdom including the tobacco, salt and match monopolies. The Kingdom has transferred irrevocably to the 
Monopolies Institute for the duration of the concession and free of all mortgage or lien, all the fixed assets used in connection with the 
various monopolies. The net proceeds of this loan are to be paid to the Government as part of the purchase price of the concession. The 
Monopolies Institute has agreed with the Swedish Match Company for the operation of the Match Monopoly for a period of 30 years 
from July 1, 1929, by a corporation to be organized by the Swedish Match Company and the Roumanian Government, under a con- 
tract by which the Swedish Match Company guarantees to the Monopolies Institute a minimum annual royalty payment equivalent to 


$3,000,000 


PURPOSE: The Government will use the net proceeds of the loan to put into effect a plan for the stabilization of the currency and the 
economic development of the country. The net proceeds are to be deposited with the National Bank of Roumania to be withdrawn for 
the purposes of the plan which include: (A) the creation of working funds for, and the discharge of floating indebtedness of, the State 
Treasury and the State Railways; (B) the strengthening of:the liquid position of the National Bank; (C) the improvement of the State 
Railways and their equipment, by double-tracking certain lines, constructing new lines, etc., in accordance with the program recently 
prepared by the Railway Administration in conjunction with M. Gaston Leverve, Commissioner for the German State Railways under 
the Dawes Plan; and (D) other productive public works authorized by Parliament. 


In furtherance of the plan for stabilization of the currency, the National Bank of Roumania will have at its disposal credits arranged 


by the following Central and Reserve Banks: 


Austria Oesterreichische Nationalbank | 
Belgium Banque Nationale de Belgique 

Czechoslovakia Narodni Banka Ceskoslovenska 
Finland Finlands Bank 

France Banque de France 

Germany Deutsche Reichsbank 


Great Britain Bank of England 


Hungary Magyar Nemzeti Bank 
‘Italy Banca d'Italia 
Netherlands Nederlandsche Bank 
Poland- Bank Polski 

Sweden Sveriges Riksbank 
Switzerland Banque Nationale Suisse 


United States Federal Reserve Banks 


SECURITY: These Bonds will constitute the direct obligations of the Institute, and are to be unconditionally guaranteed as to principal, 
interest and sinking fund, by endorsement by the Kingdom of Roumania. They will be secured, in the opinion of counsel, by a direct first 
charge on the gross receipts of the monopolies (except beginning July 1st, 1929, the gross receipts of the Match Monopoly) and on all 
other revenues of the Institute, including royalty payments received under the agreement for the operation of the Match Monopoly. 
No other bonds, ranking equally with this issue in respect of such first charge, shall be issued unless the net receipts from the monopo- 
lies, during the preceding fiscal year, shall have been at least equal to twice the maximum annual service charges on all the bonds of 
the Institute entitled to the benefit of such charge, to be outstanding upon issuance of such additional bonds. The Institute covenants 
to pay each month into a special account with the National Bank two-thirds of the gross receipts of the monopolies operated by the 
Institute and in addition to pay into such special account the above mentioned royalty payments (which are payable quarterly) until 
in each month the accruals of interest and sinking fund for such month shall:have been provided for. 

REVENUES: The gross receipts and the net receipts (after deduction for operating expenses) from the monopolies acquired by the 
Institute, adjusted to give effect to the minimum royalty payments to be made under the contract with the Swedish Match Company 
(converted at the average rates of exchange for the respective years), have been as follows: 


Year 

MUR <n's dcalaaina so aisual tea cea cow aae nia ia canbe 
went ac'alatataadis pe ekaaas eelesaenea 

9926. <6 alate ave nua tata le to eins are sabasnis 

DUA? 35:4 slarWalaa cea ak bala e ate aan eaeaas 


Gross Receipts Net Receipts 

$19,210,000 $13,300,000 

24,304,000 16,826,000 

op aacad 28,949,000 20,791,600 
cae we 39,222,900 25,391,500 - 


For the year 1927, such gross receipts were equal to approximately 544 times the maximum annual interest charges on these Bonds, 
and to over 434 times maximum annual interest and sinking fund charges. For the same year net receipts after all expenses were equal 
to approximately 314 times such interest charges and over 3 times interest and sinking fund charges. 


The gross and net receipts forthe year 1928 on the same basis are estimated at $43,848,000 and $28,303,000, respectively, or substan- 


tially in excess of such receipts for any of the four preceding years. 





Complete descriptive circular may be obtained from the undersigned on request. 


All conversions except where otherwise indicated are made from lei into dollars at approximately the stabilized rate (approximately 167.18 lei to the dollar) and con- 


versions of other currencies into dollars have been made at approximately current rates of exchange. 


All offerings are made when, as and if issued and received by us and subject to the approval of all proceeflings by our counsel, Messrs. Cravath, de Gersdorff, Swaine & 


Wood, and associate Roumanian counsel. It is expected that delivery will be made in the form of interim receipts or temporary bonds. 


The undersigned offer for sale $10,000,000 of the above Bonds 


at 88 and interest to yield 8.07% to maturity 





Blair & Co., Inc. 


Chase Securities Corporation 


International Acceptance Bank, Inc. 


The statements presented in this advertisement have been received, in part by cable, from sources 


believed to be reliable, but are in no event to be considered as representations made by us. 








Dillon, Read & Co. 


destinations in southern Arkansas, found|the witness who gave the testimony so | road et al. Alleges unreasonable rate and 
oa asks reparation on 10 carloads of lumber 
At all future hearings in any “part” | from Columbia City, Ind., to Medina, Ohio, 


Mant teers. ae o= of No. 17000 the several “parts” will} No. 21927——Boyle Manufacturing Co. 


Rate of 44 cents 
shicory, in carloads, 


v. Southern Pacific 
Company et al. Alleges unreasonablé@ rate 


° : : ° +7, | and asks reparation on 
case of receivers handling berries on Mich., to New York, N. Y., found unrea-|XIII (b) of the Rules of Practice will] stamped ware and tinware from Los 


si ceivers would have no sonable to the extent that it exceeds 29/be observed. 
ee -—% Inas- cents. This rate prescribed for bo Maggones 

as the lowest possible rate compatible wit 

much as the return to the grower, the maintenance of adequate transporta- | thorized. 
: 7 */ tion service and necessary to promote the | No. 19991. 
or shipped on consignment, is dependent freedom of movement of the specified prod- 
on the sale price, the method of ship-| uct of agriculture now affected by depres- 
Increase in the carload minimum 
grower. At some points the practice of |from 30,000 pounds to 40,000 pounds au- 


shipments of 


Angeles to points in Arizona. 


Authority Asked to Abandon 
Branch Line in Tennessee 





The Illinois Central Railroad and the 
Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans Rail- 
road have applied to the Interstate Com- 
Commission for 


authority to 





appear to constitute a ha:dship to|Hammond. The berries are generally To be continued in the issue of |missed. Appearances as in previous re-|from Deer to oo ae _ — Stev- 
Louisiana growers. The higher mini- | billed to Mattoon, Illinois. The auction is February 15. port. ens Junction to Menglewood, Tenn. 
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Banking 


German Agriculture 


Said to Have Solved 


Its Problems in Part Retention of Present Positions With Carriers Authorized 
By Order of Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Difficulties Involved in Cred- 
its for Farmers Are Being 
Clarified, Says Agent Gen- 
eral for Reparations. 


The difficult conditions facing German 
agriculture, though still far from re- 
lieved, have been clarified somewhat in 
the last year, the Agent General for 
Reparation Payments, S. Parker Gilbert, 
stated in his annual report for the Fourth 
Annuity Year under the operation of, the 
Experts’ Plan. Copies of Mr. Gilbert’s 
report have been received by the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. 

The full text of the section of the re- 
port dealing with banking and short-term 
credits was published in the issue of 
February 13. The full text of the sec- 
tion dealing with agricultural credit fol- 
lows: 

The difficult conditions facing German 
agriculture, which were outlined at 
length in the interim report for 1928, 
though still far from being relieved, have 
somewhat clarified since that time. 

According to the results of a recent in- 
quiry made by the Preussenkasse, the 
central credit bank for the co-operatives, 
the average debt of some 4,000 estates 
lying east of the Elbe amounts to 424.6 
reichsmarks a hectare and the average 
interest burden to 38.6 reichsmarks a 
hectare. Apparently it is not-the size of 

the average indebtedness which presents 
difficulties so much as the-excessive debt 
which certain of the estates have in- 
curred. While farms favorably placed and 
ably administered have succeeded in re- 
ducing debt in the past year, others have 
become so highly indebted that in some 
eases the total debt exceeds the capital 
value of property. 
Progress in Recent Months. 

It is the special problem which such 
eases present that gives agricultural 
credit its singularly difficult aspect. In 
certain districts the.problem cannot be 
solved by placing the over-encumbered 
estates on the market because buyers are 
lacking; in other districts, where land 
can be sold even at favorable rates, the 
proceeds would not be enough to satisfy 
the outstanding claims. Otherwise, taken 
as a whole and without considering spe- 
cial cases, there seems to have been some 
progress in recent months in consolidat- 
ing agricultural indebtedness. 

It is important to observe that the 
principal increase in credit since the end 
of 1927 has taken the form of mort- 
gage credits, which have risen by about 
620,000,00 reichsmarks (the mark is 
about 23.74 cents), while the short-term 
credits and intermediate credits have in- 
creased by 116,000,000 reichsmarks. Con- 
sidering that the latest figures available 
are those of September 30, 1928, a time 
when the new crop had not yet been 
marketed,’ the unimportant increase in 
short credits suggests that some further 
progress had previously been made in 
converting short into long credit. 

It is understood that credit institu- 
‘ tions are now insisting that the proceeds 

of mortgage loans which they grant 
shall be used to pay of outstanding 
short-term debt. This practice has been 
largely followed, for example, by the 
Rentenbank Credit Institution, the loans 
of which are largely made out of funds 
. derived from abroad and represent a sub- 
stantial portion of the total mortgage 
credits granted. 

Latterly the savings offices have begun 
to resume their former importance as 
a source of mortgage credits for agricul- 
ture. At the end of 1925 the savings of- 
fices held only about 7 per cent of the 
total amount of long-term agricultural 
credits, whereas in August, 1928, their 
holdings had increased to about 18 per 
cent of the total. 

Interest Rates Remain High. 

Interest rates on agricultural credits 
remain high. On new mortgage credits 
the rates paid by the farmer stand at 
present at about 9% per cent as com- 
pared with about half that rate before 
the war. 

While a reduction in the cost of credit 
would bring considerable relief to agri- 
cuiture, the difficulties which German 
agrarians face are by no means limited 
to questions of credit. To some extent 
they are the reflections of a change in 
agricultural conditions throughout. the 
world, to which German agriculture has 
only begun to adapt itself. It is note- 
worthy that more and more attention is 
being paid to the means of effecting these 
readjustments. 

In particular, preliminary investiga- 
tions have been made looking toward the 
improvement of marketing systems, live- 
stock raising, dairying, and so on. If 
these result in greater farm efficiency 
and m cheaper and better production and 
distribution, they will bring measurable 
relief on the score of agricultural credit 
and will be advantageous also in dimin- 
ishing imports of necessary foodstuffs. 

Other aspects of the present agricultu- 
ral situation are discussed in the chap- 

ters on foreign trade and German busi- 
ness conditions. 
Number of Business Failures. 

The number of business failures in 
Germany during the past year shows a 
nominal increase over the average pre- 
vailing in 1927. This is due in part to 
a change in the method of dealing with 
concerns in difficulties which was insti- 
tuted on October 1, 1927, Under the 
former system an insolvent person or 
concern might be placed under official 
supervision in order to ward off bank- 
ruptcy. This supervision, which could 
be instituted by the court without the 
consent of the creditors, was designed 
to protect debtors who could not keep 
their engagements because of difficulties 
arising out of the war, and was continued 
in the postwar period. 

The new procedure recognizes more 
fully the claims of creditors. In ac- 
cordance with it, the debtor seeking to 
avoid bankruptcy must put forward defi- 
nite compromise proposals securing to 
the creditors at least 30 per cent of the 
claims and the compromise to be effective 
must be agreeable to the largest claim- 
ants. The effect of the change has been 
to cause some increase in the number 
of business failures, though probably the 
change in procedure does not fully ac- 
count for the increase over a year ago. 

The number of concerns voluntarily dis- 
solving continues to exceed by a consid- 
erable margin the number of new con- 
cerns being formed. This carries further 
the tendency which has been marked 
since stabilization toward a reduction in 
the number of business organizations. 

The German Currency. The changes 
which have occurred in, the particular 
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Reparations 


Applications to Serve as Officers 


Of Railway Express Agency Approved 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


until further order of this Commission, 
the positions of director and vice presi- 
dent of the Railway Express Agency, In- 
corporated, in addition to the positions 
which he has been heretofore authorized 
to hold by the Commission’s order en- 
tered March 5, 1927, in Finance Docket 

No. 1623-Sub. 3. 

2. It is further ordered, That Joseph 

P. Blair be, and he is hereby, authorized 
| to hold, until further order of this Com- 
mission, the positions of director and 
vice preseident of the Railway Express 
Agency, Incorporated, in addition to the 
positions which he has been heretofore 
authorized to hold by the Commission’s 
order entered December 13, 1924, in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 4481, and its order en- 
tered January 2, 1926, in Finance Docket 
No. 4481-Sub. 1. 

8. It is further ordered, That Edward 
G. Buckland be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to nold, until further order of 
this Commission, the positions of di- 
rector and vice president of the Railway 
Express Agency, Incorporated, in addi- 
tion to the positions which he has been 
heretofore authorized to hold by the 
Commission’s order entered February 7, 
1922, in Finance Docket No. 1919, and 
its order entered September 9, 1925, in 
Finance Docket No. 1919-Sub. 1. 

4. It is further ordered, That Robert 
J. Cary be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to hold, until further order of this Com- 
mission, the positions of director and 
vice president of the Railway Express 
Agency, Incorporated, in addition to the 
positions which he has been heretofore 
authorized to hold by the Commission’s 
supplemental order entered June 21, 1922, 
in Finance Docket No. 1777, and its 
eleventh supplemental order entered No- 
vember 1, 1922, in iFnance Docket No. 
1777. 


Authorized to Retain 


Present Positions 

5. It is further ordered, That Henry 
W. Clark be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to hold, until further order of this 
Commission, the positions of director and 
vice president of the Railway Express 
Agency, Incorporated, in addition to the 
positions which he has been heretofore 





authorized to hold by the Commission’s | 


order entered January 24, 1922, in Fi- 


nance Docket No. 1616, its supplemental | 


}order entered August 10, 1922, in Fi- 
|nance Docket No. 1616, and its order en- 
tered June 15, 1928, in Finance Docket 
| No. 1616-Sub. 1. 

| 6. 


ized to hold, until further order of this 
Commission, the positions of director and 


Agency, Incorporated, in addition to the 
positions which he has been heretofore 
authorized to hold by the Commission’s 
order entered April 28, ,1924, in Finance 
Docket No. 3584, and its order entered 
January. 20, 1927, in Finance Docket No. 
3584-Sub. 1. 

7. It is further ordered, That Charles 
Donnelly be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to hold, until further order of this Com- 
mission, the positions of director and vice 
president of the Railway Express 
Agency, Incorporated, in addition to the 
positions which he has been heretofore 
authorized to hold by the Commission’s 
order entered December 15, 1921, in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 1738. 6 

8. It is further ordered, That Law- 
rence A. Downs, he, and he is hereby au- 
| thorized to hold, until further order of 
this Commission, the position of director 
of the Railway Express Agency, Incor- 
porated, in addition to the positions 
which he has been heretofore authorized 
to hold by the Commission’s order en- 
tered October 4, 1926, in Finance Docket 
No. 3449-Sub, 2, its order entered Decem- 
| ber 6, 1926, in Finance Docket No. 3449- 
Sub. 38, its order entered January 
3, 1927, in Finance Docket No. 
| 83449-Sub. 4, its order entered January 
20, 1927, in Finance Docket No. 3449- 
Sub. 5, and its order entered April 19, 
1927, in Finance Docket No. 3449-Sub. 6. 


Positions to Be Held 


Until Further Notice 

9. It is further ordered, That Clar- 
ence B, Heiserman be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to hold, until further order 
of this Commission, the positions of di- 
rector and vice president of the Railway 
Express Agency, Incorporated, in addi- 
tion to the position which he has been 
heretofore authorized to hdld by the 
Commission’s order entered December 
81, 1921, in Finance Docket No, 1954, its 
ninth supplemental order entered July 
29, 1922, in Finance Docket: No. 1954, its 
tenth supplemental order entered Decem- 
ber 28, 1922, in Finance Docket No, 1954, 
its order entered March 12, 1924, in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 1954-Sub. 1, its order 
entered December 18, 1925, in Finance 
Docket No. 1954-Sub. 2, its order entered 
January 31, 1925, in Finance Docket 
No. 1954-Sub. 3, its order entered March 
11, 1926, in Finance Docket No. 1954- 
Sub. 5, its order entered March 19, 1926, 
in Finance Docket No. 1954-Sub. 6, its 
order entered February 14, 1927, in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 1954-Sub. 7, and its 
order entered January 4, 1928, in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 1954-Sub. 8. 

10. It is further ordered, That Elisha 
Lee be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
hold, until further order of this Com- 
mission, the positions of director and 
vice president of the Railway Expres 
Agency, Incorporated, in addition to the 
positions which he has been heretofore 








field of the currency have all been with 
the Riechsbank, on the one hand, and 
with the needs of the German public, on 
the other. The accomplishment of these 
objects presupposed the maintenance of 
currency stability, which has continued 
to satisfy all practical requirements. 

At the beginning of 1924 when the Ex- 
perts were preparing their Report, the 
Reichsbank was only beginning to regain 
its normal position toward the currency 
which had been completely lost during 
the inflation, The gold value of the cur- 
rency then outstanding was about 3,250 
millions, an amount quite insufficient to 
meet ordinary requirements. The 
Reichsbank’s own notes were still de- 
nominated in paper marks which had the 
value of a million millions 
marks to one gold mark; and, notwith- 
standing the fantastic nominal total, its 
equivalent in terms of gold was less than 
500 millions, or less than one-sixth of the 
aggregate circulation. 

The principal element of the German 





[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.] 


It is further ordered, that Patrick j 
E. Crowley be, and he is hereby, author- | 


vice president of the Railway Express | 


of paper | 


authorized to hold by the Commission’s | 
order entered December 31, 1921, in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 1954, its ninth supple- 
mental order entered July 29, 1922, in 
Finance Docket No. 1954, its tenth sup- 
plemental order entered December 28, 
1922, in Finance Docket No. 1954, its 
order entered March 12, 1924, in Finance 
Docket No. 1954-Sub. 1, its order en- 
tered December 18, 1925, in Finance 
Docket No. 1954-Sub. 2, its order en- 
tered January 31, 1925, in Finance 
Docket No. 1954-Sub. 38, its order entered 
March 11, 1926, in Finance Docket No. 
1954-Sub. 5, its order entered March 19, 
1926, in Finance Docket No. 1954-Sub. 6, | 
its order entered February 14, 1927, in| 
Finance Docket No. 1954-Sub. 7, and its 
order entered January 4, 1928, in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 1954-Sub. 8. 


11. 
Courtney Nicodemus, Jr., be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to hold, until further | 
order of this Commission, the positions of 
director and vice prasident of the Rail- 
way Epress Agency, Incorporated, in 
addition to the positions which he has 
been heretofore authorized to hold by, 
the Commission’s order entered June 12, 
1926, in Finance Docket No. 5578. 


bono Given to Assume 
Position of President 


12. It is further ordered, That William 
B. Storey be. and he is hereby, auhorized 
to hold, until further order of this Com- 
mission, the positions of president and 
director of the Railway Express Agency, 
Incorporated, in addition to the positions 
which he has been heretofore authorized 
to hold by the Commission’s order en- 
tered December 1, 1923, in Finance 
Docket No. 3251, its order entered June 
:11, 1924, in Finance Docket No. 1637- 
Sub. 8, its order entered November 2, 
1928, in Finance Docket No. 1637-Sub. 
4, its order entered November 22, 1928, 
in Finance Docket No. 3251-Sub. 1, its 
order entered November 28, 1928, in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 1637-Sub. 5, and its 
order entered January 3, 1929, in Finance 
Docket No. 1637-Sub. 7. 
| 13. It is further ordered, That William 
| H. Williams be, and he is hereby, author- 
|ized to hold, until further order of this 
Commission, the position of director of 
the Railway Express Agency, Incorpo- 
rated, in addition to the positions which 
he has been heretofore authorized to hold 
by the Commission’s order entered July 
80, 1923, in Finance Docket No. 1995, 
|its order entered December 29, 1924, in 
Finance Docket No. 1995-Sub 1, its or- | 
|der entered March 21, 1925, in Finance 
| docket No. 1995-Sub, 2, its order entered 
November 30, 1925, in Finance Docket 
No. 1995-Sub. 3, its order entered De- 
cember 22, 1925, in Finance Docket No. 
1995-Sub. 5, its order entered May 26, 
1926, in Finance Docket No. 1995-Sub. 
6, its order entered August 23, 1926, in 
| Finance Docket No. 1995-Sub. 7, its or- 
} der entered January 25, 1927, in Finance 
Docket No. 1995-Sub. 8, its “order en- 
tered June 10, 1927, in Finance Docket 
No. 1995-Sub. 9, its supplemental order 
entered August 5, 1927, in Finance 
Docket No. 1995-Sub. 9, and its order en- 
tered December 7, 1928, in Finance 
Docket No. 1995-Sub. 10. 


14. It is further ordered, That each of 
the following-named persons—Marcus 
L. Bell, Joseph P. Blair, Edward G. 
Buckland, Robert J. Cary, Henry W. 
Clark, Patrick E. Crowley, Charles Don- 
nelly, Lawrence A. Downs, Clarence B. 
Heiserman, Elisha Lee, *F. Courtney 
Nicodemus, Jr., William B. Storey, and 
William H. Williams—be, and he is here- 
by, authorized to hold, until further 
order of this Commission, in addition to 
jthe authority hereinbefore granted, any 
other office or offices with the Railway 
|Express Angency, Incorporated; pro- 
vided, however, that before he shall ac- 
cept or enter upon the performance of 
his duties in any position pursuant to 
the authority granted in this paragraph, 
i there shall be filed with the secretary 
of this Commission at Washington, D. C., 
by him or in his behalf, written notice 
of his election or appointment thereto. 

15. And it is further ordered, That 











It is further ordered, That F.|- 





jae order be served upon Marcus L. 
Bell, Joseph P. Blair, Edward G. Buck- 
land, Robert J. Carey, Henry W. Clark, 
Patrick E. Crowley, Charles Donnelly, 
{Lawrence A. Downs, Clarence B. Heiser- 
man, Elisha Lee, F. Courtney Nico- 
demus, Jr., William B. Storey, and Wil- 
liam H. Williams, and that notice of 





this order be given to the general public 
by depositing a copy hereof in the office 
of the Commission’s secretary at Wash- 
ington, D. C 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, February 13.—The Federal 
| Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imparted into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur, 
| rencies are as shown below: 
| Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 
| Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

Frante (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands: (guilder 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Honk Kong (dollar) ........ 
China (Shanghai tael) .... 
China (Mexican dollar) . 
China (Yuan dollar) . 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) . 

Cuba (peso) 

ee 
Argentina (peso, gold) 





) 
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Brazil (milreis) 
Chils (peso) : 
Uruguay (peso) .. 
Colombia (peso) ... 
Bar silver 


Securities 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


February 11 
Made Public February 13, 1929. 


p Receipts. 
Customs receipts : 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


Income tax ... 
Miscellaneous interna] 


$3,047,009.26 
1,288,965.17 


2,443,042.45 
667,500.35 
7,446,517.23 
50,000.00 
92,131,199.46 


Miscellaneous receipts... 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts .. 
Balance previous day .. 


99,627,716.69 


Expenditures 

General expenditures .. 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts ... 
Panama Canal ........ 
Operations in special ac- 

counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 

COLO TONG ciciiccscees 
Civil-service retirement 


$9,807,950.79 
189,538.37 
773,935.05 
47,456.23 
667,541.14 
122,580.61 
82,244.07 


464,512.38 


und 
Investment of trust 
BOGE 6 00600 y 0 Moko 


Total ordinary 
expenditures 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures 
Balance today 


12,155,758.64 


1,106,201.35 
86,365,756.70 


99,627,716.69 

The accumulative figures, together 

with the comparative analvsis of receipts 

and expenditures for the month and fox 
the year. are published each Monday. 


Tax on Firm Selling Goods 
Abroad Affirmed on Appeal 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
their will, if the resulting deficit be 
equally distributed. Nor does it make 
a difference that the preference extends 
to transactions taking place within the 
States themselves. The same reasons 


apply as before; the discrimination is 
not imposed upon those who have no 


vance information on insurance subjects that are 
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Finance 


Domestic Industry Absorbed Large Share 
Of British Capital Issues in Past Year 


New Post-war Record Established by Total Flotation of 
£362,519,000 in 1928. 


British capital issues in 1928, the high- 
est since the post-war boom year of 
1920, were used in a larger proportion 
than ever before for domestic rather 
than foreign industry, it is reported by 
the Trade Commissioner at London, Fred- 
eric E. Lee, the Department of Commerce 
in advices made public February 13. The 
advices follow in full text: ' 

With new capital issues during 1928| 
ifor the United Kingdom set by the =| 
land Bank at £362,519,000, a new post- 
war record in the London issue market 
was established. The Midland Bank 


| political power, but is assumed by those 
who have it. 

The gist of the plaintiff’s complaint 
cannot therefore rest upon fiscal dis- 
crimination, but upon its indirect re- 
sults; that is, upon the handicap to its 
trade which arises from the differential. 
But the Constitution does not require 
taxes to be laid in such a way as to 
keep all taxpayers at industrial and 
commercial parity, any more than it 
looks into the distribution of the taxes | 
|when collected (Dane v. Jackson, 256| 
| U. S. 588, 598, 599; Knights v. Jackson, | 
260 U. S. 12). Such an ideal is impos- 
sible in practice in any case and so far 
| as it is not, courts have no means of 
‘realizing it and no power, if they had 
means. Taxation inevitably involves the 
compromise of conflicting interests of 
whose pressures the final action must 
be the resultant. These can be adjusted 
only by that body which is properly re-| 
sponsive to their social importance and | 
that body is Congress, not the courts. | 
Such controversies cannot be accom- 
modated by general rules or economic 
absolutes, or without a scrutiny and 
valuation which go far beyond the scope 
of judicial inquiry. 

A subsidiary | sean is that the tax is 
upon exports. Concededly if it be not! 
unduly discriminatory, it is not (Peck 
& Co. v. Lowe, 247 U. S. 165). The 
second question is therefore answered 
with the first. 

Judgment affirmed. 

January, 1929, 


In His 


figures for new capital issues are at the 
price of issue, and exclude all refunding 
issues and British Government issues 
raised directly for national purposes. 
New capital issues during the post-war 
boom year 1920 reached £384,211,000 
which, in actual figures, set a high record 
for all time. During that year, however, 
the purchasing power of money was less 
than half of what it was during 1928. 


As in 1920 and in 1927, the new capital 
issues offered in 1928 were predomi- 
nantly for domestic purposes. In 1920, 
84 per cent of the total new issues were 
domestic. In 1927, 56 per cent were of 
this class; and in 1928 such _ issues 
amounted to 60 per cent. 

These figures stand out in marked con- 
trast to those of 1913 when, of a total of 
£242,139,000 of new issues publicly of- 
fered in Great Britain, £197,528,000, or 
82 per cent, were for foreign and British 
overseas countries, while only £44,611,- 
000, or 18 per cent, were for home pur 
poses, 

The increasing ratio of capital issues 
in the United Kingdom for domestic pur- 


issues in London, amounting to £145, 
384,000 in 1928. For the preceding year, 
Sir Robert Kindersley reported that of 
the £38,000,000 subscribed for such is- 
sues, £109,000,000 was subscribed by 
British people and £29,000,000 by for- 
eigners. 

Furthermore, it was revealed from the 
same source that of the £109,000,000 sub- 
scribed by the British public, £34,000,000 
at least came from the “backwash” of 
previous foreign investments through the 
repayment of old loans and sinking fund 
operations, 

If the ratio of foreign subscriptions 
;to British remains approximately the 
same for the new foreign and colonial 
issues of 1928 as for 1927, some £38,711,- 
000 of the £143,384,000 of these new 
issues, or roughly 27 per cent, came from 
foreign subscribers, leaving just a little 
over £100,000.000 for the foreign lending, 
through public offerings, of the United 

Kingdom for 1928. 


—$—$—_—$— = 


“I would have been lost 
in Europe without 
your Letter of Credit® 


SO WRITES a business man 
who made his fitst trip abroad 
last summer. He carried an 
ETC Letter of Credic. 


poses to total capital flotations is re- | 


ported due primarily to the introduction 
and expansion of new industries in Great 
Britain, notably the motor, electrical in- 
dustries and artificial silk industries, all 
of which require large amounts of new 
capital. While more and more foreign 
borrowings came to the London market 
during the latter half of 1928, it is evi- 
dent that the proportion of domestic 
to foreign and colonial issues is steadily 
growing. 

Foreign municipalities and foreign rail- 
ways borrowed less, both relatively and 
absolutely, in 1928 than in either the 
two preceding years. Foreign and colo- 
nial governments borrowed less than in 
1927, but somewhat more than in 1926. 
Borrowings of Britis: municipalities and 
public bodies fell from £29,830,000 in 
1927, and £41,708,000 in 1926, to £17,566,- 
000 in 1928. 

At present, no information is available 
as to the amount subscribed by the 
British people to the foreign and colonial 


Office 
and His Home 


Mr. W. W. Jaeger, Vice President and Director of Agencies, 


Bankers Life Company, of Des Moines, Iowa, 


writes this letter: 


Equitable Trust Company Letters 
of Credit may be obtained from 
any of our branch and corre: 
spondent offices listed below, or 
through your local bank. 
Write new jor our booklet 
TRAVEL SUGGESTIONS 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
flome Office: 11 Broad Street, N. Y, 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


tte att te etree te ete ean Ae Rem 


“Our cdmpany has subscribed for The United 
States Daily for a considerable time, as we think it 
is important that such a paper be in our office to 
keep us abreast of the times in order to give us ad- 


coming up in Washington from time to time. 


“After glancing over many of the company’s 
copies I personally subscribed, in order that I might 
have this paper in my own home. 


“For one who is not in close touch with Washing- 
ton it seems to me that this is one of the most im- 
portant documents that I can have, in order that I 
might be in position from time to time to know of 
the many’ important things going on at the head- 
quarters of the United States Government.” 


If you run across someone today who ought to be reading The 


United States Daily, suggest to him that he write 


us forasample copy. We shall gladly 


send it without charge. 
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Agriculture 


rations on Farms Hindered 


During Week by Unfavorable Weather 


Low Temperatures Prevaile 
ing Shrinkage 





Weather conditions on the whole for 
the past week were unfavorable for farm 
work, the Weather Bureau stated Feb- 
ruary 13 in its weekly review. Low tem- 
peratures prevailed except in the South- 
east and there was widespread-precipi- 
tation in the Southeast and parts of the 
Northwest. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

There was rather widespread precipi- 
tation the first of the week over the 
Southeast and parts of the Northwest. 
Temperatures were low over the latter 
area, with subzero readings reported 
from many stations; elsewhere mostly 
seasonable weather prevailed. Unseason- 
ably cold weather continued over the 


Northwest until the 9th, with subzero |’ 


temperatures recorded south to northern 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona, as 
well as in the northern sections of Mis- 
souri and Illinois. At the same time wide- 
spread precipitation occurred over most 


of the Atlantic Coast States on the 7th, | 


and rain or snow was reported over much 
of the central Plains area and adjacent 
parts of the South and Southwest. 


Precipitation was again general on the 
8th in many Central and Southwestern 
States, and the succeeding two days had 
unsettled weather, with rain or snow, 
over much of the East. Temperatures 
mGjerated somewhat over the northern 
Plains area on the 10th, but the cold 
weather had overspread sections to the 
southward and southeastward, bringing 
the line of freézing south to Brownsville, 


Tex., on the 11th. Wide variations in tem- | 


perature were reported over the North- 
west toward the close of the week, with 
local differences amounting to 30 degrees 
or more in 800 miles. 


Week Was Severely 
Cold in Most Sections 


The weather for the week as a whole 
Was again severely cold in all sections; 


of the country, except the more eastern | 


| 


States. It was warmer than normal in 
the extreme Southeast and over a consid- 





d Except ire Southeast, Caus- 
in Livestock. 


fields are well protected, but the Atlantic 
area continues mostly bare of snow. 
Precipitation in the Southwest was bene- 
ficial for cereal crops 

Miscellaneous Crops.—The condition of 
‘meadows and pastures remains practi- 
cally unchanged in most sections east of 
the Mississippi River, with an adequate 
snow cover Over northern portions. The 
severe wintry conditions that prevailed 
over most of the great western grazing 
area caused widespread shrinkage of live- 
stock and general, though mostly slight, 
losses. Heavy feeding was necessary in 
the northern Great Plains, with consider- 
able shrinkage, and some new calves were 
reported frozem in Montana. 


| 


Wyoming, with the snow crusted in 
places, and livestock shrank, attended by 
some loss of weak animals. Considerable 
suffering was reported also from Colo- 
rado and the Southwest, while the ex- 
ceptionally cold weather in Utah crusted 
much of the smow, making foraging and 
supplemental feeding difficult; motable 
shrinkage ocurred among ungathered 
livestock in the latter State. Heavy 
feeding was necessary in Nevada and 
some shrinkage occurred, while suffering 
from the cold was general in the far 
Northwest. 
quate, except im parts of Wyoming, Utah, 
| and Idaho. 

Winter truck crops made satisfactory 
| advance in the Southwest, except for 
some delay by cold weather in Georgia. 
Fair progress was noted in southern Ala- 
bama, but to the westward slow advance 
was reported, with some damage to 
tender vegetation in Texas, although 
hardy truck is believed to be mostly un- 
injured. Preparation of tobacco beds 
made good advance in the Southeast. 
Fruit trees were reported in good condi- 
tion generally, except in the Pacific 
Northwest where the low temperatures 
caused concern. Citrus continued to 
make new growth and bloom in Florida; 
heavy firing 
fornia was necessary, with some damage 





erable portion of the Northeast, extend-; to unheated orchards. 


ing to eastern Maryland and Pennsylva- 
nia, while in most of the Lake region 
and Appalachian Mountain districts the 
average temperature for the week was 


the central and western portions of the 
country severe temperatures prevailed, 
with the weekly means ranging from 9 
degrees to as much as 32 degrees below 
normal, with possibly half the country 
having minus departures in excess of 12 
degrees. Over a considerable area in the 
Central-Northern States the average tem- 
perature for the week was again below 
zero, with Devils Lake, N. Dak., report- 
ing a mean of 6 degrees below. 


Some upper Mississippi Valley sections | 


had the coldest weather of the winter, 
and the zero line for minimum tempera- 
tures again extended well into the Ohio 
Valley and southward to Oklahoma City, 
while minima of 12 degrees to as much 
as 32 degrees below zero covered a large 
area from the upper Mississippi Valley 
westward tothe Rocky Mountains. Freez- 
ing extended to the Gulf coast from the 
extreme lower Rio Grande Valley to 
northwestern Florida, but the cold 
weather did not extend into the Florida 
peninsula or along the South Atlantic 
Coast, where temperatures as low as 
freezing were not reported from_first- 
order stations. In fact, southern Florida 
continued unusually warm, the lowest 
reading for the week at Miami being 
58 degrees. 

‘Precipitation was generous to rather 
heavy from the lower Mississippi Valley 
eastward, and also quite generally in the 
Atlantic Coast area. Throughout the in- 
terior of the country the weekly falls, 
while generally in the form of snow, were 


mostly moderate; only traces of precipi- | 
‘Functions and Policy Explained by President M. H. Ayles- 
worth; Loss of $800,000 Asserted in First Year. 


tation were reported in the Central- 
Northern States and in most of the Pa- 
cific area. Rainfall was again light in 
southern Florida, where moisture has 
been needed for some time, and little or 
no rain occurred in the lower Rio Grande 
Valley. 


Conditions Un favorable 
For Outside Operations 


The extremely low temperatures that 


lowing several previous weeks of cold 
in many places, made another generally 


unfavorable week, especially for season-| vestigated and I will tell you what we|making an address, when the lines went} 


able outside operations and for livestock 
over the great western grazing areas. 
But little farm work could be accom- 
plished in Central and Western States, 
and highway traffic was difficult in many 
places, with crossroads blocked. 

The extensive snow cover also made 
heavy feeding necessary, and widespread 
reports were» received of suffering 
among livestock, considerable shrinkage, 
and some losses. In some far northern 


sections, particularly in northern Idaho} 


and eastern Washington, the coldest 
February weather of record was ex- 
perienced, and some apprehension is felt 
as to its effect on fruit trees and buds. 


In California heavy firing of citrus| 


groves was necessary, with some dam- 
age to unprotected orchards. In the 
west Gulf area freezing weather ex- 
tended to the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
with some harm to strawberries and 
tender vegetation, but the extent has 
not been ascertained; hardy truck proba- 
bly was not materially injured. In other 
Gulf coast sections the low temperatures 
were not directly harmful, but growth 
of winter crop was slow, and frequent 
rains prevented much field work; 
spring preparations are backward in 
a good many places. In Florida and the 
south Atlantic area conditions continued 
mostly favorable, except for lack of 
moisture in the extreme south; truck 
is generally good in the Okeechobee dis- 
trict, and strawberries are plentiful, with 
some bloom as far north as North Caro- 
lina. 

Small Grains.—Much of the winter 
Wheat Belt experienced the coldest 
weather of the season, but it was pre- 
ceded in the Southwest by rather 
generous snows, and the wheat area now 
has a fairly good blanket nearly every- 
where. The snow cover extends as far 
south as Oklahoma and northern Arkan- 
sas, and most of the Ohio Valley has 
protection, though much ice remains in 
some central areas, particularly in north- 
ern Indiana, northern and west-central 
Tilinois, and in much of Missouri. In 
Nebraska wheat fields are now mostly 
covered with snow, but in lowa the 
cover is becoming dense and impervious. 
In the more northwestern States and 
Rocky Mountain sections winter wheat 


d bs 


le 


| 


only slightly below normal. Throughout : 





xports im Last Quarter 
Of 1928 Largest in Decade 


[Continued from Page 1.} 

slightly less than a year earlier because} 
,of the sharp reduction in the average: 
: price of rubber and the more moderate | 
declines in the price level of other leading | 
import commodities. If allowance be 
made for these price changes it appears! 
that the quantity of merchandise im- 
vorted in the fourth quarter of 1928 was! 
3 per cent larger than a year earlier. 

Imports in the fourth quarter de-| 
creased in value 1 per cent as compared} 
with the year before. A comparison ot) 
; the value of imports in the fourth 
quarters of each of the last three consec- | 
;utive years shows a steady decline as aj 
!result of price recessions. If, however, 
j allowance be made for these changes in 
the average import prices, it becomes evi- 
|} dent that the quantity of imports has 


| 
j 
} 


|shown an upward trend during this 
; period, 
The excess of merchandise exports 


|over imports exceeded the huge total of 
| $549,000,000 in the fourth quarter. of} 
| 1928, in consequence of the large increase | 
!in exports of merchandise and the lower 
| value of imports, Movements of gold 
| were reversed as compared with the first 
| three quarters of the year and net im- 
ports of gold amounted to $43,000,000. 


The range was generally covered in! 


Feed is reported mostly ade- | 


in citrus groves of Cali-| 
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‘House Committee Told 


Of National Broadcasting Company 


jwould have the Republican boys, if you| 
| please, if it had been down at Houston,! 
|where the Democratic convention was} 
theld. Of course, I was perturbed and 
‘very much irritated, because I was posi- 


|though I felt some engineer might have 
jmade a mistake. We immediately in- 


‘found. We found that all the radio} 
|stations in the Midwestern District had 
|not been cut off, for which I was duly 
thankful, for ihat was essentially the 
heart of the discussion of agriculture. 
Second, we found it was the stations of 
the East that had been cut off, and what 
do you suppose ‘happened? Three boys, 
youngsters over near Pttsburgh, were 
out huntine for some wire for a cage 
and they selected the particular one 


used it for a chicken coop, or whatever 


lit was). They were brought into court 
the next day and sentence was sus- 
pended. (Laughter.) 


cepfance speec’ as candidate for Vice 
| President, thc re was a call came into 
our control room, I constantly have 
young men changing, coming in and go- 
ing out of the engineering force. «It so 











[Continued from Page 4.] 


: /not on and when we know that something 
persisted over much of the country, fol-|tive no one had done it maliciously al-|is wrong with the radio set and they do 


which carried Mr. Murphy’s speech andj; 


On the night of Senator Curtis’s ac- | 


I am now guessing. I think that each 
party—and I have forgotten whevher 
‘the Democrats or the Republicans paid 
jus the most; it was only a difference of 
| $30,000 to $40,000—paid something 
| more than $300,000 apiece to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. I think 





of Purposes 


they paid to the Columbia and many 
local radio stations several hundred 
thousands. 


I want to bring this point out to you, 
|gentlemen: that most of the time of the 
political parties was taken with us w 
we had these so-called commercial ac- 
counts on the air, that is, 
programs. We felt, all of us who had 


happy one, for we received very few of 
those complaints, when you consider that 
every night we receive complaints from 
people who write us that the station is 


Company, that every commercial 
count should give way whenever 
Democratic Central 
Republican Central Committee, 
: Socialist Central Committee wanted 
down temporarily. Of course, that was|yse the radio for either an outdoor 
in the control of the Telephone Company | speech or a studio speech. 
and it was because a storm had taken |of our editorial job, so to speak, to see 
them down temporarily, and they |that our commercial broadcast gave way 
switched us to another circuit. ; When the Government was speaking, as 

On the night of the election, gentle-|we looked at it, when the parties in the 


ac- 


the 
not know what it is. But I do know of 


one case, when Secretary Hoover was or the 


|We ‘offered the Associated Press, the|for the the first time, over the air. 
United Press and the International News'That meant we turned back to every 
|Service, the three great news associa-|client the money they had paid us for 
tions, the opportunity of bringing each |the use of the air at that time, and we 
of their organizations into our studios |also had to pay talent which they had 
with their wires and tabulating machines, | Contracted for, and which put on their 
to put ona program at no cost to our | Program before a dummy microphone 
istations or to the public. We felt ite = ene er were be gg oe 
vas ir duty nish the electi . : Se: 

ie —- ae the creas mania much as $5,000 or $6,000 talent costs 
public. I am very glad to say that not | © some aliens, Besides, we had_ to 
one of those services refused, but were |PaY our own ta ent in every cae and 
very happy to do it. They all took sep- they were paid foe services which they 
arate rooms, each with a natural sus- Pte performed, 

Picion of the others. We set up an or- Felt Company Represented 





happened that our Chief Engineer was 
present that night. The call came di- 
rectly into the control room. ‘“Impor- 
tant! Rush!’’’ It said. “Inspector So- 
and-So speaking? Have not you men 
heard the S. O. S.”? as you kmow we all 
go off the air when there is an S. 0. 5., 
immediately, like that (indicating) ,— 
“and WEAF is the only station running. 
Cut off at once.” 


As the youngster reached out his hand 
to cut off, this engineer seid “Wait,” He 
tested all the stations and found every 
one of them running and that there was 
no 8. O. S. or otherwise Senator Curtis 
would have been cut off right in the 
middle of his speech. So, you see, gen- 


tlemen, there are hazards in _ the 
business. 
Mr. Davis. The reason I asked you 


that is that I have heard ‘ome complaints 
made in this campaign by fans, you 
understand. 

Mr. Aylesworth, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. In which they encountered 
interference which they interpreted as 
sprinkling. 

Mr. Aylesworth. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Davis, I just wanted to know what 
your experience and information along 
that line had been. 

Mr, Aylesworth, Of course our experi- 
ence, Comgressman, was decidedly a 


per ¢ : 
ganization, handled by David Lawrence, | Engi io 
of Washington, to handle the dispatches Entire Radi Industry 


; | r. is. id y the s 
as they came from the various rooms, Mr. Davis. Did you make ame 


and the election returns kept going out |Charge_ to political parties and candi- 


H {dates for time on the air that you did 
uae whole country throughout the 1, commercial organizations? 


‘ : | Mr. Aylesworth. Yes, sir. Iam glad 
In answer to your question. we did get! you raised that point. Please remember, 


complaints on that evening. We had com- |gentlemen, that some 20 radio manufac-! 


plaints from the Hoover people asking 
us to stop, saying that it was all over 
and to cut it out. We had complaints 
from the Smith people, who said we were 
all too favortble to Hoover; we had com- 
plaints from Republicans that we were 
trying to hold up the election of Governor 
Smith to late in the night. But we knew 
that they were evenly balanced, from 


ituring firms are using the system of 
‘the National Broadcasting Company. 
|Most of them have no connection with 
ithe Radio Corporation, the General Elec- 
tric, or the Westinghouse Company, but 
are competitors, if you please, and, in 
some instances, there are battles on in 
the courts as to patents. We have al- 
ways felt that we were representing the 


| 


Republicans and Democrats alike. entire radio industry in this situation. 

The parties all paid us and _ our!A. Atwater Kent spends his money with 
stations for the time used in the cam- |the National Broadcasting Company, and 
paign, he is making and selling sets in compe- 


tition with the Radio’ Corporation. So 
does the Balkite Company, and so dees 
|\Stromberg-Carlson, and so does the Penn- 
sylvania Tube Company, and Eveready. 
|I think probably the Radio-Victor has 
been mentioned as a subsidiary of the 
|Radio Corporation of America. I am 
not interested, but you might like to 
know that last week I signed a contract 


Mr. Davis. Right in that connection 
Mr. Aylesworth, in order to give some 
indication of the importance in Radio 
from a political standpoint, those figures 
have been filed with the Secretary of the 
Senate and the House and, for the pur- 
pose of our record, if you have those 
\figures, would you mind giving them 
to us? 

My, Aylesworth. No, sir. May I 
|make this statement, with your consent 
to furnish a definite statement later? 








advertising Edison records. 


Committee, or the; 


to| There is one point I just want to make 


men, we had a most unusual experience. |campaign were speaking to the people, ! 





hen} ces 


control for the National Broadcasting | Wi 


{ 


| 


| 


| 


| 





' clear 


worth has not finished his statement, 
and I hope he has not, because it is in-| 
tensely interesting and instructive, and 
there will be questions to be asked him 
and it is now half-past twelve, and I sug- 


gest that we take a recess until 2 o’clock! that clear. 
h.| this, that the booking agencies are in 


and then proceed with Mr. Ayleswort 
The Chairman. That will be very 
agreeable to the Chair, if it is to the 
members of the Committee. 
(The Committee thereupon took a re; 
s until 2 o’clock p. m.) 
Pursuant to the taking of a recess, the 


sponsored | hearing was resumed at 3:40 o’clock p. m. 


The Chairman.—Now, Mr. Aylesworth, 
ll you resume your statement, please? 
Mr. Aylesworth—Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Committee, I think in 
concluding before the noon recess I was 
discussing the question of programs. 


clear in answering Congressman Davis’ 


It was part! question in regard to political broadcast- 


ing, and I am not sure that I did, inas- 
much as I talked extemporaneously. 

The convention broadcasts and the elec- 
tions returns, were not charged for. We 
sent them out as a free service; the par- 
ties did not pay for that. Yow were 
speaking of the campaign? 

Mr, Davis.—Yes. 

Mr. Aylesworth—I want to make it 
that these services, 


lic service, were not paid for. 

May I give a few examples of the 
types of programs? For, after all, I 
think it is largely a question of service 
that you are interested in, certainly not 


the question’ as to one broadcaster as} 
| against another. 
I think the broadcaster, whether he be | 


big or little, should take scant credit 
to himself unless he renders a service; 
and, therefore, I think that we broad- 
casters should be more or less dis- 
counted in what we want, except as to 
what we actually do deliver to the 
public in the way of service. 


For instance, out of Chicago we have | 
Baketite ! 
Company, makers of radio sets, the Chi- | 


developed, sponsored bv the 
cago Opera, which is sent out over the 
system to a number of stations through- 
out the country; and, at the request of 
the Chicago Opera Company, we S&e- 
lected one act of each opera, because it 
was considered that the giving of the 
entire opera would take too long and, 
second, because the Opera Company felt 


jthat it might interfere with the at- 


tendance at the_opera. 

So the Bakelite Company has snonsored 
the Chicago Civic Opera, and I believe 
that is another indication of the spirit 
and vision of the West. We had to put 
18 microphones on the stage to carry 
out that opera without one of the per- 
formers changing their positions in the 
regular performance. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company, in 
New York City, has always been afraid 
to permit us to try to send out the per- 
formance of the Metropolitan Opera 


the Chicago Symphony Orchestra from 


Mr. Lehlbach. It is obvious Mr, Ayles-| Chicago over the network once a week, 


4 


eA 


which we! 
thought were in the nature of a pub-, 


| and it is a very good program and a very 


fine symphony. 

Some ore might ask me what I meant 
when I said that there was not sufficient 
talent in Chicago. I would like to make 
I would like to demonstrate 


New York City and they book out of 
New York City. 


Consequently the talent flows in there 


jand is there and can be counted on, 


whereas the talent from Chicago comes 
to New York, for booking. So we have 
that concentrated development in New 
York. 


Then I might refer to the Damrosch 
program, and his lectures to. schools. 
Another one of the outstanding pro- 
grams from the beginning of broad- 
casting has been the Atwater Kent pro- 
gram, as you know, on Sunday evenings, 
wherein the great artists of the country 
broadcast throughout the system, coast 
to coast. 


We have, of course, a very great se- 
lection of soloists and _ orchestras, 
highly paid people, which the clients of 
the National Broadcasting Company are 
;compelled to pay quite high prices for 
at times; and yet, where there is the 
demand for the talent, you have to pay 
for it or there is no playing or singing. 

It may interest you to know that the 
National Broadcasting Company places 
more than 6,000 performers before the 
microphone each month. 

Out of San Francisco, Congressman 
| Free, we have established a Pacific Coast 
|network of Pacific Coast stations. They 
asked us to bring New York programs 
there. They said, “we have good talent, 
but not enough, won’t you please bring 
}some of this talent west?” So I have 
made a study of costs and I find it would 
cost us $800,000 for wires for three 
| years from Omaha to San Francisco. We 
|are paying $175,000 a year for the wires 
of our Pacific network, connecting the 
coast stations from San Francisco. 

Mr. Davis. When you say it would 
cost $800,000 for your wires, vou do 
not want us to understand that that in- 
volved the construction of them, but 
you meant the lease of wires? 

Mr. Aylesworth. Yes, sir; for three 
years; the rental. 

Mr. Davis. I knew what you meant, 
but I thought it was well to make it 
clear that you did not mean the con- 
struction of ‘a telephone system, but that 
much for the lease. 

Mr. Aylesworth. That is right. 

So it was a problem, but we felt that 
our name was the National Broadcasting 
; Company, and we had chosen it and we 
took the risk. We serve the Mormon 
Church station at Salt Lake, KOA at 
Denver, and the six stations on the Pa- 
| cific Coast from Spokane to Los Angeles 
;with that coast network, and we are 
sending daily in the evening the pro- 
‘grams throughout the entire nation by 
| wire now as far southwest as Dallas, 
'Fort Worth, Houston and San Antonio, 





with the Edison Company to broadcast;Company. One of our clients sponsors'in the South to Atlantia, Memphis, and 
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Little Change Noted. . 
In Prices of Farm 


Products for Week 


Markets Generally Were 
Quiet as Cold Weather 


Tended to Check Car- 
lot Supplies. 


The prices of grain, feed and livestock 
showed little change in the past week, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, announced 
February 13. Cold weather during the 
week, it was added, tended to check the 
increasing carlot supplies in most agri- 
cultural iines, and the market generally 
was quiet. 

The full text of the Bureau’s statement 
on prices follows: 


Cotton sold close to the price at the 
end of last month, between 19 and 20 
cents in the spot sale markets, and dairy 
and pouliry products hold most of the 
recent gains and compare closely with 
prices a year ago. Heavier shipments 
of potatoes cause some uneasiness, For- 
eign apple markets are doing better. 

The wheat market was rather unset- 
tled around the middle of the month, 
with the unfavorable crop reports from 
the American Southwest and some Euro- 
pean countries offset by the large sup- 
plies still available in the principal ex- 
porting countries. Good milling quality 
durum wheat was wanted and premiums 
were well maintained at relatively high 
levels. 

Corn Market Weakened. 


The corn market weakened slightly as 
a result of more liberal offerings and no 
material increase in demand. Flax was 
firm and prices advanced another 2% 
cents per bushel during the week. The 
other feeding grains also were weak and 
unsettled. 

Prices of wheat feeds were lower as 
a result of slow demand, but concentrates 
and other feeds held about steady. Hay 
markets held generally steady. There 
were slight price changes in some cities, 
but in general the advances in distribut- 
ing markets were offset by declines in 
consuming centers. Cold weather over 
a large part of the Central States con- 
tinued to be a strengthening factor in 
the demand situation. 

In addition to a sluggish beef market, 
further declines in hide values have pro- 
vided a price depressing influence in the 
late winter cattle trade. Since the first 
of the year, the hide market has declined 
6 to 8 cents per pound, owing partly to 
liberal imports, and now range all the 
way from 8 to 12 cents lower than six 
months ago, downturns which, along with 
sympathetically lower prices on other 
by-products, amount to 1 cent or more 
a pound on cattle on foot. Some facts 
lend support to the argument that there 
are plenty, in fact too many cattle, to 
run during the next 30 to 60 days. A 
few high qualitied, long-fed cattle, con- 
sidered specialties in current marketings, 
are selling as high as $15 per 100 pounds, 
a price far above. the rank and file. ofthe 
crop. 

Hog Market Fluctuates. 


After touching a new high level for 
the year to date, with tops well above 
$15, the Chicago hog market lost part of 
the gain before the middle of the month. 
An unusually broad shipping demand was 
largely responsible for such activity as 
characterized recent hog trading at Chi- 
cago. 

There was a noticeable increase during 
the first half of February in the market- 
ing of fed lambs from Western Ne- 
braska and Colorado, but fed lambs from 
nearby States predominated in the Chi- 
cago supply. Natives were very scarce. 
Finishers were eager purchasers of the 
|few thin lambs sorted from the western 
contingent, buying largely at $15 to 
$15.50, a few at $15.75. Best fat ewes 
sold at $10, the bulk at $8.50 to $9.50. 

A very light volume of business has 
been transacted so far this month in 
eastern wool markets. Demand was prin- 
cipally for the finer grades on which 
prices were slightly easier. Quotations 
on medium and coarse domestic wools 
held fairly steady although trading was 
limited. Further business on Ohio 64s and 
finer Delaine wools was transacted 
mostly at 45 to 46 cents in the grease, 
with heavy shrinking lots of the shorter 
Delaine staple moving in the grease, 12 
cent per pound under this range. 

Cotton Prices Unchanged. 

Cotton prices in. mid-February were 
practically unchanged, compared with the 
first of the month. Foreign and domestic 
demand was rather poor for both prompt 
and deferred shipments. According to 
the Weather Bureau, some field work was 
accomplished in the Southern States, but 
preparations for spring planting were 
inactive, owing to coolness and rather 
frequent rains, coupled with wet soil, 
excepting in Western Texas, where mois- 
ture is still needed. Exports continue 
free, with Great Britain a comparatively 
large importer of American cotton so 
far this season. Exports for the week 
ended February 8 were 201,034 bales, 
compared with 139,338 for the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

Cabbage buyers in southeastern Wis- 
consin were offering $35, but shippers 
wanted $38 and $40. Shipping-point quo- 
tations in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas 
declined further under the heavy ship- 
ments. City dealers got $45@60 per 
ton of Texas cabbage. 

Potato movement from the leading 
main-crop States has increased, but still 
is lighter than a year ago. Sacked Bliss 
Triumphs sell at $3.50 per 100 pounds, 
the same as bushel crates from Cuba. 
Bermuda potatoes are slight!y stronger 
in New York City, at $9@10 per barrel, 

Decline in Lettuce Acreage. 

Spring lettuce acreage in Arizona is 
about one-third lighter than last year 
and may total 11,000 acres, but acreage 
for spring shipment in California is in- 
creased slightly to 25,200. North and 
South Carolina show small reductions 
from their 1928 plantings. Total in the 
four States is estimated at 38,170 acres, 
compared with 42,040 last season. 

Onion forwardings from all States have 
increased, but the market shows strength, 
with some gains of 25 cents per 100 





pounds. Texas onions are growing well, 
though delayed somewhat by cold 
weather. 


The butter market at the present level 
of prices has been sensitive.to small 
variations in supply and demand. Opin- 
ions as to the future trend of prices are 
rather mixed. Some dealers assert that 
prices at the moment are curtailing but- 
ter consumption, which will lessen the 
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Avrnonizen StaTeMENTS ONLY 
PuBLIsSHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Are Presenten Herein, BEtne 
By THe Uniren States DatLy 


Commerce 


Rates Determined 
On Various Imports 


By Customs Bureau 


Rulings Concerned With Fil- 
ters, Flying Twister Ma- 
chines, Calendars and 
Lithographs. 


Germicide filters of metal construction 
are to be classified for customs purposes 
hereafter as parts of machines and duti- 
able at 30 per cent ad valorem under the 
Tariff Act of 1922. A ruling by the Bu- 
reau of Customs has just been made 
public in a letter to the Appraiser of 
Merchandise at Boston. 


Shipping Agreement Reached for Carrying 


Passengers to Europe, Asia and Africa 


| Transatlantic Carriers to Effect Arrangement for Trans- 
portation from Atlantic and Gulf Ports. 


A rate conference agreement between 
transatlantic carriers for the transporta- 
tion of passengers from Atlantic and Gulf 
port of this country to European ports and 
ports of Asia and Africa bordering on 
the Mediterranean, has been approved by 
the United tSates Shipping Board, ac- 
, cording to a statement just made public. 
|The Board at the same time approved 
| three other rate conference agreements 

for the cooperative handling of freight. 

The full text of the statement follows: 
| The following agreements filed under 
| Section 15 of the Shipping Act of 1916 
| were approved by the Shipping Board: 


In another letter to the Appraiser at; An agreement between transatlantic 
Boston, circularized to appraisal officials | carriers in respect to transportation of 
of the service, the Bureau also directs | passengers from Atlantic and Gulf 
that patent stop motion-flyer twister ma-| ports of the United States to European 


chines shall be classified according to the 
individual machines offered for entry 
rather than under any general classi- 
fication. It was the view of the Bureau 
that some of the machines properly could 
be classified as textiles machinery and 
dutiable as such, but that other types 
could not be so regarded. The instruction 
was, therefore, to examine all imports 
of this character individually, 
Calendars Classified. 
Instruction relative to the classifica- 
tion of certain types of calendars for 
duty calculation where such calendars 
bear printed or lithographed backs have 


been issued. The rule laid down was that | 


such calendars must be considered in 
their entirety and the duty assessed on 
the basis of whether the printed or litho- 


graphed material constituted the greater | 


value. 

Assessment of duty on certain types 
of lithographed cutouts pasted on card- 
board at the rate of 10%% cents per pound 
has also been authorized in a ruling just 
announced. ,The . Bureau’s 


praiser of Merchandise at Philadelphia. 

It follows in full text: 

The Bureau refers to your letter of 
October 26, 1928, relative to the classi- 
fication of lithographed material like the 
sample submitted. 

Lithographed Cutouts. 
The sample consists of lithographed 
. cutouts pasted on cardboard in the form 
of a folder with tissue paper attach- 
ment. You state that it has been your 
practice to return such articles as duti- 
able at the rate of 10% cents per pound 
under paragraph 1306 of the tariff act, 
basing the rate upon the thinnest litho- 
graphed material; but that as the word 
“lithographed” contained in the tariff 
act of 1913 has been omitted from para- 
graph 1306 of the present act, you re- 
quest to be advised whether the change 
in phraseology would justify the assess- 
ment of duty at the rate of 25 cents per 
pound, based on the thickness of the 
tissue paper, the thinnest material found 
in the article. 

The proviso to paragraph 1306 of the 
tariff act provides that in the case of 
articles specified in the paragraph, the 
thickness which shall determine the rate 
of duty to be imposed shall be that of 
the thinnest material found in the ar- 
ticle, but for the purposes of this para- 
graph the thickness of lithographs 
mounted or pasted upon paper, card- 
board or other material shall be the 
combined thickness of the lithograph 
and the foundation on which it is 
mounted or pasted. 

Court Ruling Cited. 

The Court of Customs Appeals in T. 
D. 83370 held that the proviso to para- 
graph 412 of the Tariff Act of 1909, 
which is identical with the provision un- 
der consideration, applied first to a class 
of articles composed of lithographic 
prints of different thicknesses and sec- 
ond to a class of articles made up of 
lithographic prints mounted or pasted 
on paper, cardboard, or other material. 

As the use of the word “but” ordi- 
narily indicates an intention to limit the 
provision which precedes it, the Bureau 
is of the opinion that the second part 
of the proviso stating that the thickness 
of mounted lithographs shall be the 
combined thickness constitutes an ex- 
ception to the general rule announced 
in the first part of the proviso, and that 
wherever applicable the second part of 
the proviso should control. 

As the sample js an article composed 
substantially of mounted lithographs the 
Bureau believes that it is properly 
dutiable according to the 
thickness of the lithograph and the 
foundation upon which it is pasted. The 
appraiser at New York reports that he 
would return the sample for duty as 
lithographs exceeding 8 and not ex- 
ceeding 20 one-thousandths of an inch 
in thickness and less than 35 square 
inches cutting size in dimensions, em- 
bossed, at the rate of 10% cents per 
pound, and his advisory classification is 
approved. 


ie of Farm Products 
Recorded Slight Changes 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


demand and cause a downward price ad- | 


justment especially if production shows 
much increase. 

The market on storage butter was in 
a steady to firm position on most mar- 
kets. In line with the heavier arrivals 
the available reports on production in- 
dicate an increase in the make of butter. 

Egg dealers are endeavoring to keep 
supplies fairly well cleared up because 
of the probabilities of further decline at 
this season of year. Receipts at Eastern 
cities are increasing and much cold 
storage stock is on the market. Prices 
of all egg classes have held fairly well, 
although showing some weakness toward 
the middle of the month. 

Dressed fowls have been in light re- 
ceipt but with trade moderate the mar- 
kets have been weak and prices sus- 
tained with difficulty. 


Straps for Sandals 
Enter at Lower Duty 


Customs Court Revises Assess- 
ment on Footwear Uppers. 


conclusions | 
were contained in a letter to the Ap-| 


combined | 


| ports and to ports of Asia and Africa 
| bordering on the Mediterranean. It also 

includes westbound transportation on 
| prepaid tickets sold on the North Ameri- 
‘ean Continent; and, subject to unani- 
{mous vote, transatlantic cruises from 
| or to ports of the North American Con- 
| tinent, except Mexico. It establishes a 
| conference organization to, function: in 
|two groups comprised respectively of 
j carriers (1) in the North Atlantic and 


| Continental European trade and (2) in | 


the Mediterranean trade. Any carrier 
| engaged in transatlantic passenger traf- 
| fic between ports to which the agree- 
ment is applicable is eligible to mem- 
bership. Lines in the North Atlantic- 
Continental group may withdraw upon 
six weeks’ notice, and lines in the Medi- 
terranean group upon 380 days’ notice 
Withdrawal of a member line will oper- 
ate to release the other lines from the 
obligations of the agreement unless they 
elect to continue the arrangement. 


Under the agreement member lines re- 
tain the right to determine and fix their 
own fares, but are not to take any action 
resulting in decreased revenue without 
| 30 days’ prior notice thereof to the 
other members. Disputes, claims and 
complaints between member lines are to 
be adjusted by arbitration and each par- 
ticipating carrier is required to deposit 
a promissory note as a guarantee of 
good faith and to insure compliance with 
any award of arbitration. Action under 
the agreement in respect to matters of 
general interest will be by unanimous 
vote of all members and of all inter- 





ested members in matters not concern- | 


ing all lines. Action violative of any of 
the regulatory provisions of the Ship- 
ping Act is expressly prohibited. 

funson Steamship Line with Redwood 
Life, Inc.: Arrangement covering 
through movement of shipments from 


| Cowling to Speed Up 
High-powered Planes 








National Advisory Committee 
Predicts Greater Efficiency. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
on three-engined airplanes than 
single-engined airplanes. 

The value of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics cowling 
when applied to a_ single-engined air- 
plane was strikingly demonstrated in the 
recent record-breaking flight of the Lock- 
head Air Express from Los Angeles to 
New York, when Frank Hawks and the 
manufacturers of his airplane attributed 
to the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics cowling an increased speed 
of 20 miles per hour. 


Results of Recent Flight. 

The increased efficiency of a single- 
engined airplane using the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
cowling was indicated by the Commit- 
tee’s first report to be from 15 to 20 per 
cent. As the cowling principle is more 
effective when applied to small bodies, 
such as the engine nacelles of multi-en- 
gined.airplanes, the increased efficiency 
of three-engined airplanes as a result of 
using the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics cowling is indicated 
by the latest report to be. from 20 to 25 
per cent. 

This latest development is of greater 
importance when it is realized that the 
next big step in the development of com- 
mercial aviation will be the development 
of large airplanes for passenger air lines. 
Such companies as the National Air 
Transport, the Transcontinental Air 
Transport, and the Pan-Ambrican Air- 
ways, will undoubtedly use three-engined 
airplanes from the standpoint of provid- 
ing sufficient power and greater safety 
in operation. 

Higher Operating Speed. 

The use of the N. A. C. A. cowling on 
such airplanes will not only permit 
higher operating speeds and better main- 
tenance of schedules, but will also re- 
duce teh cost by decreasing the power 
required; and thus will go a long way 
toward facilitating the growth of air 
passenger traffic in the United States. 

Expressed in terms of performance, the 
| reduction in drag effected by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics cowling when applied to three- 
engined airplanes will meah either an 
| increased speed of from 20 to 25 per cent 
or a saving in fuel of from 20 to 25 
per cent, or an ‘increase in the maximum 
range of the airplane of from 20 to 25 
per cent. 

The application of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics cowl- 
ing to the wing engines of certain types 
of three-engined airplanes now used in 
the military services will make it pos- 
sible not only to fly safely with one 
engine “dead,” but also to obtain with 
two engines the same air speed as is now 
obtained with three engines. 


on 








in chief value of straw or rubber, con- 
sisting of flat soles having attached 
thereto narrow cotton fabric straps or 
thongs, mérely for the purpose of hold- 
ing the fonda on to the feet and with- 
out affording any covering or protection 
to the upper part of the feet to any ap- 
preciable extent. 

Duty was assessed at 35 per cent ad 


valorem, under paragraph 1405, act of 


New York, Feb. 13.—Cotton fabric 
straps on ‘imported footwear are not 
“uppers” within the meaning or intent 
of paragraph 1405, Tariff Act of 1922, 
according to a decision, just announced 
by the Customs Court, granting a claim 
of the North American Mercantile Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, 

The merchandise, the subject of this 
test case, consisted of Japanese sandals, 


4 


| 1922, as “footwear with cotton uppers.” 
| The court held that these straps cannot 
| be construed, in a_ tariff sense, to be 
| “uppers.” 

Duty is fixed at the rate of 25 per cent 
ad valorem, under the provision in para- 
graph 1439 for manufactures , in chief 
value of either straw or rubber, not 
specially provided for, (Protest No. 
225398-G-34673.) 


| 


Pacific Coast ports to ports of Mexico. 
The commodities to which the agree- 
ment is applicable, the through rates, di- 
visions thereof, ports of destination and 
the conditions to which transportation 
under the agreement is subject are to 
be as set forth in Pacific Coast-Gulf 
Eastbound Outport Minimum Rate List 
No. 1 and supplements to or reissues 
thereof. Cost of transshipment at New 
Orleans is to be included in the through 
rate. 

Bull Insular Line, Inc., with Dollar} 
Steamship Line: Through billing - 
rangement covering movement of ship-| 
ments of general cargo from foreign! 
ports of call of the Dollar Steamship | 
Line to San Juan and other Porto Rican | 
iports. The through rates, which are to 
be based on direct line rates, are to be 
divided three-sevenths to Dollar and four- 
sevenths to Bull @nsular, the latter to 
absorb cost’ of transshipment at New 
York. 

Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Com- 
pany with Dimon Steamship Corporation: | 
Agreement covering movement of ship- 
ments on through bills of lading from 
Atlantic Coast ports to Far East ports | 
and apportioning the through rates, | 
which are to be based on Far East Con- 
ference direct line rates, and cost of| 
transshipment at San Francisco equally 
between the participating lines. Outward 
State tolls at San Francisco are to be 
borne by the trans-Pacific carrier, and 
— State tolls by the intercoastal | 
ine, 





Restrictions on Use of Elec-| 
tricity Are Declared to 
Be Adequate. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
the large coal-producing State of Penn- 
sylvania has no such legislation apply- 
ing to the anthracite field. 

The working of the laws and regula- 
tions undoubtedly has a_ considerable 
| bearing on electrical safety in the four 
States. The fact that there is a law or 
regulation bearing on the subject of 
electrical equipment in gassy sections 
of the mine is of considerable aid to the 
| State Inspector in carrying out his safety 
program. Again, the presence of the 
safety requirements in the regulations 
has brought about the introduction of a 
large amount of specially designed 
equipment for use in atmospheres that 
may become dangerous. 


There are some real weaknesses in the 
electrical-equipment regulations as they 
now stand, however, owing to their lack 
of definiteness with reference to con- 
| struction, inspection, and maintenance. 

In regard to construction, the term 
explosion-proof or flame-proof is used, 
but with the exceptiOn of Pennsylvania, 
there is no definition of what this term 
means. How is an inspector to judge 
whether or not a motor or switch is ex- 
plosion-proof? Will he look at the out- 
side of the equipment? Will he accept 
the manufacturer’s statement concern- 
ing its safety? Will be dismantle the 
equipment and go over its construction 
in detail? If so, by what standard will 
he judge its safety? Will he test it out 
in explosive mixtures? If so, what will 
be the test conditfons and where shall 
the tests be made? As far as the regula- 
tions are concerned, the inspector is in 
a hopeless quandary. 

Assuming that in some way the in- 
spector has obtained properly con- 
{structed equipment, the law does not, 
help him very much in regard either to 
routine or occasional inspection of the 
parts to see that they are in a safe 
condition. Neither do the regulations re- 
quire the State Inspector to give elec- 
trical equipment his special attention. 

Regulations covering maintenance of 
electrical equipment are lacking. Much 
of the explosion-proof equipment can 
easily become unsate if it is not properly 
maintained. Several mine disasters have 
unquestionabl” been caused by _ sup- 
posedly explosion-proof equipment that 
had been totally neglected as to main- 
tenance. Ther: are undoubtedly a large 
number of machines which the State 
Inspectors may judge to be safe that, | 
owing to improper maintenance, are no 
| safer than open-type equipment, 

The foregoing comments refer to those 
States that have some regulations con- 
cerning the use of electrical equipment 
in mines. WI-t shall be said for those 
States that have none? Is mine gas less 
explosive in Illinois than in Alabama? Is 
an electric arc any different in Indiana | 
than in West Virginia? Shoyld not the | 
same protection be offered fo the men 
working at the face in Oklahoma and 
Colorado as in Utah and Washington? 
There is truly much remaining to be} 
done in the way of legislation to bring 
about greater safety in the use of elec- 
tricity in mines. 


Briefs Are Filed in Court 
In Lake-cargo Coal Suits | 
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basis for correcting the rate situation 
under Section 3 of the Interstate Com- 
merte Act which prohibits undue and 
unreasonable prejudice as to persons, lo- 
calities and traffic, the provisions enacted 
to control rate welationships, the brief 
contends, it _nevertheless proceeded to 
accomplish the same end by the use of 
the other provisions of the act. No/| 
power has been vested in the Commis- 
sion, the brief adds, to condemn a rate 
otherwise lawful on the ground that it 
is pnreasonably low. 


The Commission erred as a matter of | 
law in condemning the reduced rates, 
the brief asserts, on the ground that 
the respondent carriers had failed to 
show that they were consistent with 
policies outlined for the Commission by 
the Hoch-Smith resolution. Likewise 
the Commission erred in holding that 


Offer to Purchase 
Federal Vessels Is 
Said to Be Unsound 


Representative of Coimpeti- 
tive Firm Attacks Proposal 
Made by P. W. Chap- 
man Company. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
with the two new ones, an estimate in 
which, he said, every doubt had been 


‘resolved in favor of the company, would 


still leave a deficit of between $2,000,000 
and $3,000,000 a year over the 10-yéar 
period covered by the bid. 

The most important handicap which 
the Chapman company would face he 
said is “the vast difference” in the capi- 
tal investment between the amount that 
would be represented by the Leviathan 
and the two new ships at the time they 


would enter into competition with the | 
White Star and the Cunard Lines for the | 


transatlantic passenger traffic. 


Difference In Capital. 


The American Company would have a 
capital investment of $61,000,000 he said, 
which would be about 250 per cent more 
than the White Star Line because two 
of the vessels now operated by that line 
have been acquired on very advantageous 
terms while the third, now being built 


| at Belfast, would cost only $21,000,000 | 
|}as against $28,000,000 each for the two! 


new American ships. 


There is no prospect of any great in- 
crease in first class passenger traffic to 


| bring about increased earnings, he said, 


and the ships now in service are more 


; than adequate to handle all of the first 


class traffic available. He also expressed 


the opinion that no great savings in ad- 
ministrative expenses could be brought 
| about under private operation as com- 


Legislation Advocated 


To Safeguard Mines 


pared to the Government operation of the 
United States Lines for the past two 
or three years. 

Senator Jones asked Mr. Gibbs for his 
opinion as to what can be done to main- 
tain an adequate American merchant 
marine in the North Atlantic trade. 

Burden of Government. 

“Unless the American operator is put 


‘\in a position of parity with the for- 


eign operator, it can not be done pri- 
vately,” Mr. Gibbs replied, adding 
“That can only be done by the Govern- 
ment taking more of the burden than 
they have done today.” 

He explained that the bid submitted 


by his company and its associates was | 


based on the belief that it would give 
the operators the ships at a capital in- 
vestment which would enable them to 
compete with European operators, 


When Mr. Gibbs was questioned as to | 
; his reasons for excluding the President | 


Harding and the President Roosevelt 
from their bid, he answered that in his 
opinion these ships are “unsuitable” for 
this trade and should-be diverted to the 
South American trade. - 

Safety of Vessels. 

T. V. O’Connor, Chairman of the 
Shipping Board interrupted to say that 
he objected to Mr. Gibbs making a 
statement to the effect that the Board is 
now operating two ships which are 
“unsafe.” 

“T made no such statement,” Mr. Gibbs 
said, “if you want to put info the 
record—.” 

He was interrupted at this point by 
questions from several members of the 
Committee. 

“You do not say they are unsafe,” 
said Senator Burton .(Rep.), Ohio. 

“I do not say it for ihe record,” Mr. 
Gibbs replied. ’ 

“I have crossed several times on 
them,” Senator Burton remarked. “Per- 
haps I have unwittingly been in dan- 
ger.” 

“You were not, Senator,” Mr. O’Con- 
nor remarked. 

Mr. Gibbs then asked if he might make 
a statement which would not be included 
in the record but when several members 
of the Committee asked “why not, put 
it in the record?” he declared that he 
would not touch on that subject further. 


Chairman O’Connor then told the Com- | 


mittee that the Board is perfectly satis- 
fied that the Chapman company’s pro- 
posal is sound financially and that even 
in the event of a failure the Govern- 
ment’s interests would be adequately 
protected. He asserted that Mr. Chap- 
man will be called upon to pay out be- 
tween $21,000,000 and $22,000,000 before 
the Government will be called upon to 


make any advances and that if the proj- | 


ect should fail in the end the Govern- 
ment would get back the two new ships 
at a cost of about $21,000,000 each, or 
the cost of constructing similar ships 
in Europe. 


Bill to Construct Cruisers 
Is Signed by President 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
conducting extensive experiments to as- 
certain the adaptability of Diesel engines 
for aircraft as well as surface ship use. 
The Shipping Board, he stated, has been 
using Diesel engines with marked suc- 
cess, but it is not yet accepted that 
they can be effectually used in naval 


| craft, 


The Navy, Secretary Wilbur stated, at 
first planned to install Diesel engines in 
the new gunboats for the Yangtze River 


patrol force, but later decided to put in| 


regular steam engines, because of the 
difficulty of repairs in foreign ports to 


|the more complicated internal combus- | 


tion power plants. 

Representative B 
cago, Ill., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, made publie a 
written statement in connection with the 
President’s signed approval of the bill. 
He said that all 15 cruisers must be laid 


down before 1931 when the Washington | 


Conference on Limitation of Armament 
assembles. 

The full text of Mr. Britten’s state- 
ment follows: 

The President knows better than any 


one else that his Geneva confergnce for | 


the further limitation of ships of war 
failed because our representatives would 
not agree to limit our Navy to the kind 
of ships best adavted to British use. 
The President also knows that at the} 


ritten (Rep.}, of Chi- | 


were products which had been developed 
since the passage of the present tariff 
and therefore are not referred to in that 
act. He said a revolution had taken 
place in the last few years in the pro- 
duction of fancy decorated papers for box 
coverings, and lighter weight papers for 
envelope linings for fancy stationery. 

Another important development of | 
the last few years is due to the radio 
industry, in which a special type of paper | 
known as cover paper has come into 
| extensive use as the most successful ma- 
terial for diaphragms for loud speakers. 
The production of a paper only thirty- 
five ten thousands of an inch in thick- 
ness for use by the electrical industry 
in condensers was another such develop- | 
ment. | 

Mr. Everest stressed what he said is 
|the importance of clarified definitions 
of newsprint and other papers. The in-} 
dustry has over-capacity, he said, and he | 
attributed this in part to the turning} 
of many plants from newsprint to other | 
papers when newsprint was put on the! 
free list. 


New Products Developed 
| Since Tariff Act Passed 


“Why shouldn’t newsprint paper be on 
the dutiable list?” asked Representative | 
Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex. i 

“If I nad my way about it, it would! 
be,” the witness responded. | 


“Isn’t it because of political fear of! 
assault by newspapers for putting a duty | 
on newsprint?” Mr. Garner inquired, | 
adding: 

“Protective tariff newspapers which 
invoke the protection theory are not will- 
ins to apply it to their own industry.” | 

The witness said companies in the! 
paper industry were not asking a news- | 
print duty because they “don’t think 
we'd get by with it.” Later, he stated,! 
that ne did not think the present! 
economic situ&tion, adjusted to duty-free | 
newsprint, makes a duty on newsprint ; 
desirable. 2 | 

In answer to a question by Represen- ; 
tative Crisp (Dem.), of Americus, Ga., | 
the witness said numerous attempts had | 
been made to manufacture paper out of | 
cotton stalks and that in this there asl 
difficulties which he believed will be! 
cleared up. 


Clearer Definition 
Of Book Paper Asked 


Felix Pagenstecher, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
for manufacturers of printing paper, 
urged that there be a clearer definition | 
of book paper, to prevent importation | 
free as newsprint and an increase of the | 
ad valorem part of the present duty from 
10 to 15 per cent. He complained of im- 
portations from Germany due largely, 
he said, to lower wages there and lower 
carrying costs to the eastern seaboard 
of this country than from western mills. 
Foreign producers are installing machin- 
ery that is as modern and efficient as 
that used in this country, he said. 

In answer to a question the witness 
said that he “had just been told that 
about $580,000,000 of American capital 
is invested in paper producing facilities 
in foreign countries, mostly in Canada.” 

In answer to a question by Represent- 
ative Garner, the witness said he thought 
duties on newsprint paper would have 
caused that capital to be invested in this 
country. 

Howard W. Taylor, Miquon, Pa., filed 
|a brief on book-paper duties. 

Duties on paperboard production, which 
occupies, he said, 67 per cent of the pa- 
per industries, were discussed by R. K. 
Ramsay, Sandusky, Ohio. He said that} 
no change in duties was to be requested, | 
but that a rewriting of Paragraph 1302 | 
is asked. 

Representative Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 
rollton, Ill., questioned Henry D. Schmidt, 
York, Pa., who spoke for 51 boxboard ! 
mills, about conferences for the purpose 
of bringing about “reforms” in the paper- 
board industry, and statements to the 
effect that in many plants employes work 
“11 to 13 hours a day.” . 


Estimate Is Placed 


On Overproduction 

_ The witness said they were not ask-! 
ing for an increase in duties. In an- | 
swer to another question he estimated 
overproduction at 25 per cent. 

W. Iwing Osborne, Cornell, Wis., 
asked that the duty on wood pulp board | 
be %-cent a pound and 10 per cent ad 
valorem, complaining of importations at 
prices, plus present duty, which are less 
than domestic production cests. 

R. H. Thompson, New York City, 
spoke for tissue paper manufactures 
and said that production is capable of 
being raised from about $50,000,000 to 
$60,000,000 worth a year. Present duties 
have not discouraged importations of 
high-grade tissues, amounting, he stated, 
to about 4 per cent of domestic produc- 
jtion. He urged “slight increases” in 
duties. 

Representative Garner called atten- 
tion to figures indicating, he said, that 
exportations almost equal importations. 
The witness thought that exportations | 
largely might be of low-grade papers. 

Nelson R. Dans, Boston, Mass., spoke 
for manufacturers of surface-coated 
paper. He urged maintenance of present 
rates, In answér to a question the wit- 
ness estimated present overproduction 
at 10 per cent, total output being, he 
said, about 450,000 tons a year. He said 
| that he was in favor of giving producers 
of his raw materials the same protection 
asked for finished products, and would 
expect compensatory increases for the 
finished product in case of increase of 
duties on raw materials like casein. Only 
the strongest companies, he thought, 
could survive if the industry had to ab 














by His Majesty’s Government is a dis- 
tinct menace to the balance of the world. 
More convincing than all of. these ac- 
| knowledgements is the outstanding fact 
that the accepted principle of the Wash- 
ington Conference has been violated by 
}each of its signatories excepting the 
| United States, thus leaving the Ameri- 
'ean Navy far behind the 5-5-3 ratio. 
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Paper Producers Ask Increased Duties 


And Clarified Definitions of Products 


Free Admission of Newsprint Approved at Tariff Hear- 
ing Before House Committee. 
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sorb duty increases on raw materials. 

L. T. Stevenson, of New York City. 
spoke with reference to glassine and 
grease-proof. papers. He asked that the 
painted, embossed or decorated papers 
of this kind be excluded from designa- 
tions of other kinds so as to be made 
dutiable at higher than present rates, 
maintenance of ‘the rates on the other 
kinds being advocated. 

He estimated productive capacity of 
the industry as approximately 20 per 
cent greater than demand. 


Added Protection Sought 
|On Grease-proof Papers 


L. @. Van Duzer asked for a “slight 
advance” of duties on glazed and fancy 
paper manufacturers and for changes in 
descriptive terms covering new forms 
of these papers developed since the 
present tariff law was adopted. 

J. Kindleberger, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
said on behalf of manufacturers that 
vegetable parchment is a double-process 
paper and has been classed hitherto with 
single process papers, He asked that 
this be connoted by the law and that 
vegetable parchment paper be put under 
duties of 4 cents a pound and 20 per 


cents and 20 per cent now applying. 
Thomas A. Flockhart, Somerville, N. 
J., spoke for the Photo Engraving & 


| Printing Co., as to fancy printed paper 
; manufacturing, which he said is a con- 


verting operation. He stated that he 
was moved to “get in the record” by of- 
ferings of importations from Germany 


inclusive: designation in the law. He 
thought importations “might amount to 
40 per cent of consumption.” 


Advocates Rate 


Of 20 Cents a Pound 

The witness thought the rate should 
be increased, saying that he did not see 
how they could compete with Germany 


junder a rate of less than 20 cents a 


pound. He estimated the present ef- 
fective duty at about 8 cents a pound. 

William M. McLaurin, Brookfield, 
Mass., and George Goodsir, New York 
City, said they would rest their case for 
manufactures of gummed and simplex 
decalcomania papers on the general 
brief filed by Mr. Everest for the ‘Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association. 

Paul S. Hanway, New York City, filed, 
for the American Wax Paper Associa- 
tion, a brief supporting maintenance of 
present duties on wax paper. 

The Writing Paper Manufacturers 
Association was represented by S. L. 
Willson, Holyoke, Mass. 

He asked that there be no charge in 
rates but that colored writing and cover 
papers coming in sometimes under other 
duties be made subject to writing and 
cover paper rates. 

In answer to a question, Mr. Willson 
“estimated the over-capacity of the en- 
tire paper industry at 20 to 25 per cent.” 
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Paper Exports Rise 
In Value, Reaching 


$30,000,000 in 1928 


Increase Said to Be More 
Than 20 Per Cent Above 
Average for Past . 
Five Years. 


United States paper exports during the 
|past year, for the first time since the 
world-wide business Gepression in 1920- 
| 1991, reached and passed the $30,000,000 
mark, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced February 13. The announcement 
follows in fil text: 

Compared with 1927 this figure rep- 
resents an increase of 15 per cent or $4,- 
000,000 and with the annual average of 
the five previous years an increase of ° 
more than 20 per cent, according to B. ° 
M. Frost, of the Paper Division of the 
Department. 

The year’s exports show a consistent 
rise from month to month compared with 
preceding years; shipments for the 
fourth quarter exceeded those of the pre- 
ceding three months by 12 per cent and © 
of the corresponding quarter in 1927 by 
21 per cent. 
| While writing, surface-coated, and un- 
|}coated book papers. registered the 
heaviest gains, nearly all classes shared 


jcent ad valorem instead of rates of 3jin the increased business last year, the 


‘only notable exceptions being newsprint |; 
| paper and paper bags. Exports of both 
|of these classes, which failed to attain 
the level of 1927, improved considerably, 
‘however, during the last quarter of the 
| year. 
Uncoated Paper Exports. 
Exports of uncoated book papers rose 


pat prices below his production costs. He | from 16,044,000 pounds to 24,510,000 
|asked that the paper be given a more | pounds, an increase of 50 per cent; cover 


| papers increased by nearly 25 per cent; 
and surface-coated papers by 85 per cent. 
The volume of exports of the last-men- 
tioned item have increased steadily dur- 
ing the past five years, shipments which 
in 1924 amounted to only 3,358,000 
pounds having risen by successive stages 
| to 5,903,000 pounds by the end of 1926 
land 5,903,000 pounds by the end of 1927. 
!The 1928 shipments of 11,157,000 pounds 
were nearly double those of the preced- 
ing year, and more than three times the 
| volume of those made during 1924. Ex- . 
ports of uncoated book papers show a 
greater tendency to rise and fall from 
year to year than has been the case with 
surface-coated papers. Nevertheless, ship- 
ments of these exceed any previous 12- 
months period since 1924 and are only 
2,000,000 pounds short of the 1923 ship- 
ments, 

The greatest advance made by Amer- 
ican paper exporters during the last 
few years, however, has been in writ- 
ing papers, the 1928 exports having been 
nearly twice those of the preceding year 
{and six times those of 1924. While 
shippents of this particular item fluctu- 
ate considerably from month to month, 
it is noteworthy that the last quarter’s 
| shipments are not only double those of 
{the corresponding quarter in 1927 but 

» 
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fa IN- TORONTO 


Largest hotel in the British Empire . . . over 1000 rooms with bata. 
More than-that, a Canadian Pacific hotel . , . to be run on Canadian 
Pacific scale, with the world-famous Canadian Pacific cuisine and ser- 
vice. Entire second floor solely for conventions ... large convention 
hall, seating 4070, with mammoth organ and stage . .. banquet hall 
for 2720 . . . conference chambers, convention lounges, radio room. 
How natural that such a hotel takes Toronto as its site... bore 
der ,assembling-spot for the industrial and professional leaders, the 
travellers and society of many nations. Conventions now booking. 


I never doubted his signing the cruiser 





the burden of proof was on the “South- 
ern carriers” to justify the reduced 
rates, it is stated, 


very moment when France and England) bill because the world position of the 
were agreeing to the Kellogg pact to | United States demands a Navy second 
outlaw war, they were already in a se-|to none as a national insurance policy. 
cret agreement to submerge American All of the 15 cruisers must be laid down 
sea power. Public condemnation in bef8re 1931 when the Washington Con- 
England and in France has caused the| ference again convenes in Washington. 
scrapping of this unfriendly alliance. | No false economy should be permitted 

President Coolidge knows that the by the Navy Department, the Bureau of 


| Lord Birkenhead naval construction pro-| the Budget, or the appropriating com- 
|sram which has been secretly zdopted | mittees in Congress, 


‘ 


ROYA 


CANADIAN 


YORK 


PAC IFIc€ 
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Patents 


Patent on Dice Game Simulating Golf 
Is Declared to Involve No Invention 


Older Devices Used for Amusement Are Found to Be 
Operated on Same Principle. 


Koppe, PLAINTIFF, V. BURNSTINGLE, DOING 
BUSINESS AS THE IDEAL DIcE SHoP. 


Equity No. 302, District CouRT FOR 


THE DISTRICT OF RHODE ISLAND. 


A patent for a game called “Golf Dice” 
was held to be invalid in view of a num- 
ber of prior patents for similar games. 

This device, it was found, was antici- 
pated by various devices of the ancient 
game of dicing, among which was a game 
of golf played with the use of a top hav- 
ing indicia upon its uppermost face. 

In this suit for infringement, defend- 
ant’s contention that plaintiff had 
granted him a license was not sustained, 
since the testimony disclosing the terms 
and conditions of the license allaged were 
so meagre and inconclusive as to leave 
one to conjecture, and there-was no writ- 
ten record of the agreement. . 

Defendant’s contention that the patent 
was invalid because of embodying a de- 
vice for gambling and, therefore, against 
public policy, was also overruled, the 
court stating that it is well settled that 
a patent is not invalid merely because 
the device of which the patent is descrip- 
tive may be put to an illegal purpose. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Letts, follows: 

Opinion, January 3, 1929. This is a 
suit in equity brought to enjoin the in- 
fringement of a patent on a game 
called “Golf Dice,” and for an account- 
ing. 

The device consists of two cubes, sim- 
ilar to ordinary dice, having impressed 
upon the several faces of one cube the 
numerals “1” and “2” and upon the 
several faces of the other cube letter- 
ing or words pertaining to the topog- 
raphy of the golf course, such as “fair- 
way,” “water hazard,” “bunker,” “in the 
cup,” and “in the rough”. The game 
is played by rolling the cubes, as in 
the case of ordinary dice, the numeral 
“1” or “2” appearing upon the upper 
face of one cube indicating the number 
of strokes, so-called, which have been 
required to reach the imaginary position 
upon the golf course indicated by the 
word or words appearing upon the 
upper face of the other cube. 

For example, if the player rolls the 
cubes with the result that the upturned 
numeral on one cube is “1” and the up- 


turned lettering on the other cube is| 


“in the cup,” he is assumed to have 
made the hole in one. On the other hand, 
if the upturned numeral is “2” and the 
word on the other cube is “bunker” he 
is presumed to have used two strokes to 
have reached that point of advancement, 
and continues to roll the dice until the 
words “in the cup” appear uppermost 
on the one cube and adds the total of 
the numerals which have successively ap- 
peared upon the upper face of the other 
cube. That total is supposed to reflect 
the number of strokes utilized. 


Assignment of Patent 
Is Not in Issue 


The application for the patent was filed 
*September 27, 1921, and granted May 6, 
1924, to one Harry C. Meyer. The patent 
was assigned by the patentee to the 
plaintiff in this case April 3, 1928. No 
question was raised by the defendant in 
respect to the validity of the assignment. 

The parties stipulated as to the facts 
pertinent to the determination of dam- 
ages in event it is found that there has 
been an infringement by the defendant 
of a valid patent. 

It appears that, beginning sometime in 
1920, the plaintiff and defendant, as equal 
partners, were engaged in the manufac- 
ture of celluloid novelties. In the spring 
of 1922 this partnership was dis- 
solved. It appears also that during 
the term of this partnership some 
kind of an arrangement had _ been 
entered into with the then owner 
of the patent, Meyer, or his consent 
upon some terms obtained for the man- 
ufacture and sale by the partnership | 
of the “Golf Dice,” made in accordance | 
with the specifications of the patent in} 
question. 

The defendant has interposed several | 
defenses. First, that Meyer, while the 
owner of the patent, granted a license 
to the plaintiff and defendant while co-| 
partners to manufacture and sell the! 
“Golf Dice,” which license it is  con- 
tended is still retained by the defendant 
unaffected by the subsequent transfer of | 
the patent to the plaintiff. Second, that | 
the patent is invalid because it embodies 
a gambling device and is, therefore, 
against public policy. Third, that the| 
patent is invalid because of lack of in- 
vention. 

We will deal with these issues as raised 
in the order named. 

It is true in respect to the claim of the 
defendant that if a license was granted 
by Meyer to the plaintiff and to the de- | 
fendant as individuals associated in busi- 
ness, the defendant would here, in the 
absence of evidence of his abandonment | 
or breach of that license, have as much 
right as the plaintiff to manufacture the | 
“Golf Dice” in question. It appears also 
to be a settled rule of law that a license} 
by a patentee does not need to be set 
forth in a formal written  instru- 
ment. An oral license is valid and 
one for an_ indefinite period will 
be construed as for the life of 
the patent. But how is one to tell, as- 
suming that there was a license, whether 
it was for an indefinite period or for a 
period so limited as to have expired as 
of the date of the alleged infringement? 
On this point the testimony is so meager 
and inconclusive that one is left to con- 
jecture, 


No License Rights 
Proved by Defendant 


It is impossible to find that the de- 
fendant in this case is a licensee without 
a substantial disclosure of the terms and 
conditions of the license alleged. The 
most that can possibly be inferred from 
the record is that there was some under- 
standing. The Court is not warranted on 
that state of proof in the present case to 
infer, first, that there was a subsisting 
license and, second, that the term of the 
license was indefinite and, therefore, for 
the life of the patent or, if definite, for 
a sufficient period of time to protect the 
defendant in the manufacture of the 
“Golf Dice” as of the time that the al- 
leged infringements occurred. It is, 
therefore, found that no rights in the 
defendant as a licensee have been estab- 
lished. 

We next come to the question of 
whether the patent was invalid, because 
of embodying a device for gambling and, 
therefore, against public policy. 

In determining this question, there is 


by en 





¥ 
. 


| designated color, 


at hand no absolute rule or standard 
which may be applied. Many devices for 
amusement and neerly all devices for 
a game may be utilized for gambling in 
so far as the outcome of the operation 
of the device is dependent upon chance 
rather than skill. In the present instance, 
it would appear that no element of skili 
is involved. The outcome of the manipu- 
lation of the “Golf Dice” is wholly one 
of chance. This fact, however, is not de- 
terminative of the question involved. It 
is well settled that a patent is not invalid 
merely because the device of which the 
patent is descriptive may be put to an 
illegal purpose. If the device may be 
lawfully employed and is normally and 
naturally adapted to a lawful use, the 
patent covering the same will not be held 
invalid as against public policy. 

While this Court would not hold the 
patent in question to be invalid because 
of the grounds asserted in support of 
this defense, there are raised in this con- 
nection considerations which are bound 
to intrude in weighing the issue yet 
remaining, namely, whether the patent in 
question discloses an invention that is 
“new and useful” within the meaning of 
the statute. We come then to the con- 
sideration of this defense. 

The available authorities upon the sub- 
ject assist little beyond indicating in a 
general way the principles of law which 
should control the determination. It has 
been repeatedly held that a combination of 
old elements does not constitute a pat- 
entable invention, where they are all 
found, some in one and some in another 
‘of earlier devices for the same or sub- 
stantially the same purpose. An inven- 
tion, in the sense of the patent law, 
means the finding out, the contriving, the 
jcreating of something which did not 
}exist, and which was not known before, 
}and which can in some real sense be 
made useful and advantageous to so- 
ciety. 
|Dicing Is Declared 


To Be Ancient Game 

It was never the intention to grant a 
monopoly for a contrivance of a trivial 
character merely because in its exact 
|form and application it is new, nor to 
|thus protect the embodiment or applica- 
{tion of an idea which would naturally 
land spontaneously occur to the skilled 
;Observer in the ordinary progress of 
| manufacture. 
| As is so often true in patent matters, 
the case here presents its real problem 
in the refinement or interpretation of 
the facts, in the consideration of and 
weighing that which the patentee did in 
|the light of the background of .existing 
}facts and knowledge. 
| _ The patentee in his specifications rela- 
;tive to his alleged invention, frankly 
recognizes that the die members em- 
| ployed are “adapted for use in much the 
;Same manner as ordinary dice.” 

So ancient is the game of dicing as 
such that no one has been able 
{vite any authority to state its origin. 
|It is supposed that the game of dic- 
|ing was an Asiatic conception and de- 
!rived or developed from knucklebones. 
| It is fairly certain that both games 

written records. It is 





j}antedate any 
| known that Palamedes, a Greek, taught 
| the use of dice to his countrymen dur- 
| ing the siege of Troy. In the excava- 
| tion of ancient tombs in the Orient dice 
;and knucklebones have been found. 
From that time to this variations in 
| the form, use and purpose to which dice 
| have been put have been a matter of 
general knowledge to the peoples of 
| nearly every civilized country of the 
| world. In some instances the embodi- 
j|ment of these variations and adapta- 
| tions have been subject to patents. 


| In 1881 Patent No. 244520 was issued 
jto one Bacon relating to the manufac- 
: ture of dice wherein he claims: (1) Dice 
| provided with pictorial representations 
| appropriate to the game being played; 
(2) A die having on its faces pictorial 
devices representing the faces of the 


cards used in playing poker; (3) The| 
combination, on a die, of the usual spots | 


on each face with pictorial representa- 
tions of the cards used in playing an- 
other game. 


Dice Used in Playing 
Game Similar to Baseball 
In 1895 one Brown obtained a patent, 


| No, 543463, on a game apparatus which 


he described as “for playing a parlor 
game of football simulating closely the 
game of football as played in the field.” 
The apparatus consisted of a board, the 
face of which was marked off to re- 
semble a football field, a peg _ to 
represent the ball and dice used 
in playing the game. In this case one 
of the dice cgbes, of which there were 


; three, had numerals impressed upon four 


of the six faces, respectively, “0,” “1,” 
“2” and “3,” the other two dice members 
having the faces or sides marked with a 
The dice were thrown 
from a cup and, according to the num- 
erals and colors appearing uppermost, 
the advancement of the imaginary ball 
on the surface of play was determined. 
Each color represented a given yardage 
of loss or gain. The outcome of the 
game, like most games where dice are 
employed, was one of chance. 

_ A somewhat similar game is described 
in Patent No. 543251, granted also in 
1895, as an improvement patent to one 
Jessup. 

_In 1896 a patent was issued to one 
Nachmias, No. 563507, on a game to be 
played with cubical blocks to indicate 
the winning and relative positions of 
horses in an imaginary horse race. In 
eonnection with the blocks or dice cards 
were used. 
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Trade Marks 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


. 


AXATION: Exemptions: Bonds or Other Securities Issued by the United 
States: Power of District of Columbia to Tax.—Where the District 

of Columbia, by Act of Congress of 1902, imposes a tax on the gross earn- 
ings of national banks, in lieu of all personal property taxes, and the appellee 
pve taxes, under protest, on interest derived from bonds of the United 
tates, issuance of which was authorized by Acts of Congress passed sub- 
sequent to the above taxing act; and later sues to recover such taxes, held: 
The exemption from taxation of United States bonds is applicable to the 
District of Columbia as well as to other parts of the United States, since 


all the acts of Congress providing for bond issues by the United States 
exempt the principal and interest from taxation, and there is nothing in the 
language of either the taxing act in question or the act under which the 
bonds were issued to indicate any intention on the part of the Government 
to change the practice of not taxing Government bonds} and a limitation not 
to tax United States bonds is placed on Congress as on State legislatures, 
at least until it is attempted to be removed by that body.—District of 
(Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia).—Yearly Index Page 8072, Col. 5 (Volume III). 


Columbia v. Riggs National Bank. 





Exemptions 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


Are PresENTED Herein, BETN@ 


PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Liberty Bonds 


Banks of District of Columbia Not Liable 


For Tax on Income from Government Bonds 


| THE DIstRICT OF COLUMBIA V. RicGs Na- 

TIONAL BANK. No. 4785. Court oF 

APPEALS OF THE DISTRIOT OF COLUMBIA. 

The appellant herein imposed a ta¥® on 
the gross earnings of national banks in 
the District of Columbia. The appellee 
| paid a tax, under protest, upon interest 
received by it upon bonds of the United | 
States owned by it. 

A suit was filed against the appellant 
for the return of the tax. The lower 
court, after overruling the demurrer of 
the appellant, found for the appellee. 

The court, in affirming the decision of 


| the lower court, holds that the exemption 


from taxation of government bonds is 


| applicable to the District of Columbia as 


well as to other parts of the United 
States. All the acts of Congress author- 
izing Federal bond issues provide that 


{neither the principal nor interest shall! 


‘Court Rules That Exemption in Bonding Act Nullifies 
Provision in Revenue Law. 


bank refused to pay the sum of $18,- 
574.48, being 6 per cent on the United 
States securities claimed to bé exempt 
from taxation, and tendered to the Col- 
lector the balance of the amount of tax 
‘claimed. 

The Collector rejected the tender and 
threatened that at the proper time the 
penalty of 1 per cent per month, as pro- | 
vided by law, would be imposed. Plain- 


jerty 


the opinion of the court in the second 
Wisconsin case. There, as here, Wiscon- 
sin contended that it was a privilege, 
franchise, or license tax. 

The Supreme Court, at page 139, re 
ferring to its decision in the former Wis- 
consin case, said: , 

“Speaking there of this same statute 
we did declare: ‘The tax in question is, 
therefore, not only one for the privilege 
of doing life insurance business within | 
the State, but is in effect a commutation 
tax, levied by the State in place of all 
other taxation upon the personal. pfop- 
of the company in the State of Wis- 
consin.’ 

“But no question was then raised con- 
cerning taxation of income derived from 
United States bonds. The point now pre- 
sented was not involved.” 5 

Counsel for the District seek to avoid 


; exempt. 


tiff thereupon paid the tax under pro-|the effect of the Wisconsin case on the 
test, and brought this action for the | theory that the tax there sought to be 
recovery of the sum so claimed to -be' imposed was by an act of the State legis- 
‘lature, inferring that though it may be 

This question was before this court in| beyond the power of a State legislature 
Security Savings & Commercial Bank v.|to tax Government bonds, it is not be- 
District of Columbia, 51 App. D. C. 316; | yond the power of Congress to provide 
279 Fed. 185, in which it was held that a | for the taxation of such bonds within 
tax levied under the Act of 1902 upon jme District. of Columbia. Section 1 of 
the gross earnings of banks is a fran-|the “First Liberty Bond Act,” approved 
chise and not a property tax, and that | April 24, 1917, 40 Stats. 35, contained 
such tax was valid, though a portion of | the following provision with reference to 


Patents and Trade Marks 
PATENTs: Licenses: Oral License of Patent Right: “Golf Dice.”— 
Where the testimony disclosing the terms and conditions of the license 
alleged were so meagre and inconclusive as to leave one to conjecture, and 
there was no written record of the agreement, held: License not sustained.— 
Koppe y. Burnstingle. (District Court for the District of Rhode Island, 
1929.)—Yearly Index Page 3072, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


PATENTS: Validity: “Golf Dice.”—Where the patent in suit was directed 

to a game of “Golf Dice,” the invention including a plurality of dice ele- 
ments, one bearing indicia pertinent to the topography of the golf course, 
including words such as “fairway,” “cup,” etc., the other dice bearing 
numerals indicating number of strokes; and the prior art showed there was 
nothing new in utilizing dice as controlling the progress of the game, and 
the patent differing from the prior art only in elimination of the use of a 
board or miniature playing field and impression of all necessary words and 
indicia upon the face of the dice, held: Patent invalid, there being no 
new function or new result accomplished by the device—Koppe v. Burn- 
stingle. (District Court for the District of Rhode Island, 1929).—Yearly 
Index Page 3072, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


PATENTs: Validity: Illegal Purpose: “Golf Dice’.—Where defendant 

_contended the game of “Golf Dice” was invalid because of embodying a 
device for gambling and, therefore, against public policy, held: A patent is 
not invalid merely because the device of which the patent is descriptive may 
be put to an illegal purpose.—Koppe v. Burnstingle. (District Court for the 
i Rhode. Island, 1929).—Yearly Index Page 3072, Col. 1 (Vol- 
ume x 


RADE MARKS: Opposition: Confusing Similarity: Word Distinctively 

Written.—Whereas the opposer’s record showed that the word “Sinclair” 
had been used as an essential characteristic of its trade mark for years, and 
applicant sought registration of the words “Sinclair” and “Brand” displayed 
within the smaller of two elliptical lines having a comnion center, the word 
“Sinclair” not being distinctively written, held: Opposition sustained, the 
use of elliptical border lines being too common to give distinctiveness.— 
T. M. Sinclair & Co., Limited, v. Albert F. Goetze, Incorporated. (Assistant 
Commissioner of Patents, 1929).—Yearly Index Page 3072, Col. 3 (Vol- 
ume III). 

No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other casesx—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


taining the opposition of T, M. Sinclair 


& Co., Limited, to the registration by 
the applicant of the trade mark consist- 
ing of the words “Sinclair” and “Brand” 
; displayed within the smaller of two el- 
|liptical lines having a common center. 
| The background against which the words 
are displayed is red. No claim is made 
to the word “Brand” apart from the mark 
| Shown on the drawing. 


The appeal is based primarily on the 
ground that “The examiner erred in hold- 


T. M. SINcLAm: & Co., LIMITED, ¥. Renee ae applicant’s mark of such similarity 
mae ’ , to opposer’s as to cause confusion in 


F. GorTzE, INCORPORATED. OPPOSITION | 
No. 8630, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER oF ; fade and damage to opposer.” 
The opposer’s record shows that the 


PATENTS. , tne a " £ 

The applicant was adjudged not to be| Word “Sinclair” or “Sinclair’s” has 
entitled to registration of a trade mark | formed an essential characteristic of its 
consisting of the words “Sinclair” and ' trade net and labels for many years. 
“Brand” displayed within the smaller of ; a see = “ oy 

, — F é | » as evi- 
two elliptical lines naving a common | jy nced he te cancer Bets 6 


center, the background being red, upon | x L 
a finding that the word “Sinclair” was | and 12, as examples; or as associated with 
ja figure representing a diamond, as il- 


not written in a distinctive manner and | 3 , 2 
that the use of elliptical border lines for | lustrated by its Exhibit 10; or as as- 
pictures, designs, etc., is regarded as | S0ciated with a pyramidal figure, as il- 
too common to give distinctiveness to a|!ustrated by Exhibit 15, and others; or 
trade mark. |; 4S associated with a cross, as illustrated 


Designation ‘Sinelair’ 
Denied Registration 


Elliptical Border Lines for 
Mark Are Held Not to 


Give Distinctiveness. 


constituted an essential and dominating 
part of the opposer’s trade name and 


| plicant unless printed 
manner. 


Co., Limited. 


_The full text of the opinion of As- 
| sistant Commissioner Moore follows: 
The applicant, Albert F. Goetze, In- 


| the acting examiner of interferences sus- 


top, a dial to be spun, on the face 





pertaining to the topography of a golf 
course. There is also employed a board 
for the play. 

All of the aforementioned are United 
States patents. 

The British Patent issued to Bignold 
in 1910 is illustrative of a similar type 
of game. It is played with a _ beard 
whereon a minature course is laid out 


but the control of the advancement of 
the play is accomplished by the use of 


plural dice elements on the various faces 
of which are impressed certain indicia. 


So far as this Court has been able to 


discover, there are no reported decisions 
dealing with the validity of these va- 


rious patents. They are here considered 
only as reflecting in part the prior state 
of the art in 1921 when Meyer’s patent 


was applied for, 


Meyer claims as _ his 


designating strokes. 


It was stated that the word “Sinclair” | PY Exhibit 16, the different figures being 


was therefore not registrable by the ap- | sential and dominating part of the ap- 
in a distinctive , poser’s trade-name, and as such its reg- 


James L. Norris for T. M. Sinclair & Section 5 of the Trade-Mark Act of Feb. 
R. A. Boswell and E. H.| 29, 1905, unless written, printed, im- 
Bond for Albert F. Goetze, Incorporated. | Pressed or woven in some particular or 


corporated, appeals from the d@cision of| “Sinclair” is not written or printed in 


=| association of the name Sinclair by the 
of | applicant with the elliptical figure ren- 
which dial appears words or insignia!ders the mark sufficiently distinctive to 


invention a} 
plurality of dice elements, one bearing 
indicia pertinent to the topography of! 
a golf course and the other numerals} 
Certainly in view 
of what had gone before, there was noth- 


In 1911 Patent No. 1009471 was issued | ing new in devising an indoor imaginary 
to one Campbell on a game described as|8°lf game. There was nothing new in 
a miniature baseball game-to be played | Utilizing dice as controllng the progress 
indoors. It consisted of a board where-|0f the game. The most that can be said} 
on a diamond and field were drawn, a|for Meyer’s patent is that in the play 
plurality of game pieces and a plurality | there is eliminated the use of a board or| 
of dice used to determine the advance- | miniature playing field and the impress-| 
ment of the game, the several faces of | ment of all necessary words and indicia} 
the dice bearing designations indicative | upon the face of the dice. 
of certain plays. The dice members as employed in Mey- 

A patent issued to Tyng in 1898, No.|er’s patent perform no new function, | 
596556, discloses an apparatus for play-|no new result is accomplished, except- 
ing an imaginary indoor game of golf.|ing the omission of the board or playing 
The apparatus consists of a miniature| field and this by leaving the players to 
golf course with appropriate designa-|rely upon memory in tabulating the 
tions of locations, together with a tee-| progressive result of the play. | 
totum with letters and other indicia In view of the prior state of the art, 
thereon which control. and indicate the|there is nothing in the specifications and 
advancement of the play. The result of |¢laims of the patent here in suit which | 
each play is ascertained by reading the |constitutes invention within the meaning, 
indicia upon the uppermost face of the|of the patent law. : 
top after it has been spun and comes} The bill of complaint is therefore dis- 





to rest. missed. . . 
A patent issued to Whitlach in.1906. An appropriate draft decree may be 
No. 811347, shows a golf game but one 


which employs, instead of dice or aj January 3, 1929, 


submitted for entry, | 


| 


used: with different meat products. 
The world “Sinclair” is also an es- 


istration is specifically prohibited by 


distinctive manner, or in association with 
a portrait of the individual. 


In the applicant’s mark the name 


any peculiar or distinctive manner, The 
question then arises as to whether the 


avoid likelihood of confusion of the two 





marks when appropriated concurrently 
to goods of the same descriptive prop- 
erties. The use of elliptical border lines 
for pictures, designs, trade marks, etc., 
is regarded too common to give distinc- 
tiveness to a trade mark. 


_ The decision of the acting examiner of 
interferences sustaining the opposition 
and adjudging that the applicant is not 
entitled to the registration for which it 
has made application, is affirmed. 


February 7, 1929. 


House Committee Asks Data 
On Investigation of Jurist 


[Continued from Page 5.} 
the State of Texas and from the State 


of Texas to the State of Oklahoma, in 
conformity with a decree of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case 
of Oklahoma against Texas (1926, 272 
United States 21, page 38), and to give 
the consents of Congress to these States 
to enter 1gto a compact with each other 
and with the United States relating to 
such subject matter, was ordered favor- 


ably reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee, 


The investigation of the conduct of 
Judge Winslow, the results of which the 
Department of Justice is requested to 
turn over to the Committee, is being 
conducted by United States Attorney 
Tuttle, of the Southern District of New 
York, it was stated’ by Representative 
Graham (Rep.), of Philadelphia, Pa., 


| chairman of the Committee. 


Patent Lawyer 


Wanted by an old established firm. 
Excellent opportunity for high- 
grade man who likes court work. 
Address Box B, The United States 
Daily, Washington, D. C, 


|be liable to taxation, and as the act | 
| authorizing the issuance of these bonds 
| was passed subsequent to the passage of 
|the act authorizing th® tax in question, | 
| the court holds, the former must be taken: 
to limit the latter. 

Appeal from the Supreme Court of the 
| District of Columbia. For the appellant, 
|W. W. Bride and F. H. Stephens. For 
|the appellee, Frank J. Hogan and Wil-} 
jliam H. Donovan. Before Martin, Chief 
| Justice; Robb and Van Orsdel, Associate | 
| Justices. 


Taxation of Banks 
In District of Columbia 


| _ The full text of the opinion by Asso- 
| ciate Justice Van Orsdel follows: ' 
| The Riggs National Bank brought suit 
|against the District of Columbia to re- 
|cover taxes paid under duress and pro- 





test. Defendant filed a motion to dis- 
miss, which was treated as a general | 
demurrer and overruled by the trial jus- 
tice; whereupon defendant elected to 
stand upon its demurrer, and judgment 
accordingly was entered for the plaintiff. 
From the judgment this appeal was 
| prosecute. 

Paragraph 5 of the Act of Congress 
|of July 1, 1902, 32 Stat. 619, provides, in 
brief, that each national bank in the Dis- 
| trict shall on or before August 1 of each 
|year make return to the Board of Per- 
sonal Tax Appraisers of the amount of 
|its gross earnings for the preceding year! 
/ending the 30th day of June, and shall 
pay to the Collector of Taxes 6 per cent 
per annum on such gross earnings. It 
also provides that in addition thereto the 
| real estate owned by each national bank 
| shall be taxed as other real estate in the 
| District of Columbia. 

By an amendment of/ 1917, 39 Stat. 
1047, it was provided that the tax levied 
on gross earnings should be in lieu of all 
other taxation upon the personal prop- 
erty of the bank. 

It appears that when plaintiff bank 
made its return for the year ending June 
30, 1927, it showed gross earnings in the 
sum of $1,963,537, of which the sum of 
$309,573.90 was received as interest on 
United States government bonds and 
other evidences of public debt which, by 
the terms of the laws under which they 
were issued, were made tax exempt. The 





cipal. Accordingly, if the challenged agt, 


the gross earnings had been derived from 
interest on Liberty bonds and other 
Government securities exempt from tax- 
ation. The decision of this court was 
based on the decision of the Supreme 
Court in Northwestérn Mutual Life In-! 
surance Company v. Wisconsin, 247 U.S. 
132, where the court held that the gross 
receipts, being in effect used as a meas- 
ure of the value of the property and 
franchise taxable, but not otherwise 
taxed within the State, constituted a 
valid tax. 


But the decision in the Wisconsin case 
has been distinguished and somewhat: 
modified in the later case of Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company v. 
Wisconsin, 275 U. S. 1386, where the 
court pointed out that the right of the | 
State to include in gross income, as a; 
basis of taxation, interest received on| 
Government bonds, was not in issue or 
called to the attention of the court in the 
former case. 


Immunity of Principle 
Implies Interest Exemption 


The court, in its opinion in the later | 
ease, said: 

“Tt cannot be denied (and denial is not 
attempted) that bonds of the United 
States are beyond the taxing power of 
the States (citing cases). Certainly 
since Gillespie v. Oklahoma, 257 U. S. 
501, 505, it has been the settled doctrine 
here that where the principal is abso- 
lutely immune, no valid tax can be laid | 
upon income arising therefrom. 

“To tax this would amount practically 
to laying a burden on the exempted prin- 


whatever called, really imposes a direct 
charge upon interest derived from United 
States bonds, it is pro tanto void.” 

The controlling point in the decision 
of the court in this case is that a license, 
franchise or privilege tax, measured by 
gross income, gross earnings, or gross re- 
ceipts, which are partly derived from 
United States bonds, amounts to taxa- 
tion on the bonds themselves, and it was 
for this reason that the court held that 
the State exceeded its power and that 
the tax was to that extent void. 

The District tax law is not different 
from the law of Wisconsin, as set out in 





the bond issue therein authorized: 

“The principal and interest thereof 
shall be payable in United States gold 
coin of the present standard of value and 
shall be exempt, both as to principal and 
interest, from all taxation, excepting 
estate or inheritance taxes, imposed by 
authority of the United States, or its 
possessions, or by any State or local tax- 
ing authority.” 

All the Acts of Congress providing for 
bond issues exempt the principal and in- 


|terest from taxation in as sweeping lan- 


guage as that used in the above statute. 


Taxation on Interest 
Is Levy on Principle 


In a later case, National Life Insur- 
ance Company v. United States, 277 U.S. 
508, where it was attempted to indirectly 
subject the insurance company to taxa- 
tion upon tax exempt Liberty bonds and 
other Federal obligations, the court, ap- 
proving its opinion in the second Wis- 
consin case, said: 

“It is settled doctrine that directly to 
tax the income from securities amounts 
to taxation of the securities themselves.” 

Evidently, referring to the exemption 
provisions in the Acts of Congress under 
which these Government bonds and se- 
curities were issued, the court, in this 


‘case, said : 


“One may not be subjected to greater 
burdens upon his taxable property solely 
because he owns some that is free. No 
device or form of words can deprive him 
of the exemption for which he has law- 
fully contracted.” 

The court, however, threw in the sug- 
gestion that “how far the United States 
might repudiate their agreement not to 
tax we need not stop to consider”; and 
we need not stop here to consider the 
contention made that Congress might 
repudiate the exemptions contained in 
the acts authorizing the issue of the 
bonds within the District of Columbia, 
since there is nothing in the language of 
either the taxing act or the acts under 
which the bonds were issued to indicate 
any such intention on the part of Con- 
gress. 

If such an inference cannot be read 


[Contineed on Page 11. Column 1.] 


‘THE NEw AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


throws the markets of the world open to 
AMERICA’S INDUSTRIES 


| 
! 
| *AMERICA FRANCE LINE 
| 42 Broadway, New York City 
N. Atlantic to French Atlantic ports 


- *AMERICAN BRAZIL LINE 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Atlantic ports to ports in Northern Brazil 


*AMERICAN DIAMOND LINES 
67 Exchange Place, New York City 
North Atlantic Ports to Holland and Belgium 


DIXIE UK LINE 
New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to United Kingdom 


AMERICAN MERCHANT LINES 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Passenger and freight services to UnitedKingdom 


*AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 
11 Broadway, New York City 
North Atlantic ports to Orient, India 
and Australia 
An around-the-W orld Service periodically 
via the Suez Canal 


DIXIE MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to Mediterranean ports 


GULF BRAZIL RIVER PLATE LINE 
Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Gulf ports to east coast of South America 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EUROPEAN LINE 
Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to French and Belgian ports 


YANKEE LINE 
110 Seate Street, Boston, Mass. 
North Atlantic ports to German ports 


GULF WEST MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
917 Whitney Building, New Orleans, La. 
Gulf and.South Atlantic ports to Portuguese, 
Spanish,and North African ports (west of Bizerta) 


MOBILE OCEANIC LINE 
Mobile, Ala. 
Mobile and Eastern Gulf ports to United 
Kingdom and continental European ports 


AMERICAN GULF ORIENT LINE 
917 Whitney Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Gulf ports to Orient and Dutch E. L. 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINE 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
N. and S. Atl. ports to Brazil and River Plate 
ports, east coast of S. America 


ORIOLE LINES 
Citizens Natl. Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
North Atlantic ports to west coast of 
United Kingdom and Irish ports 


SOUTHERN STATES LINE 
925 Whitney Central Building, New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans and Texas ports to German 
and Holland ports 
TEXAS MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., Galveston, Tex. 
Texas ports to Mediterranean ports 


TEXAS UKAY LINE 
Galveston, Texas 
Texas ports to United Kingdom ports 


TEXAS STAR LINE 
New Orleans, La. 
Texas ports to French and Belgian ports 


UNITED STATES LINES 
45 Broadway, New York City 
Passenger, mail, freight services to 
England, Ireland, France and Germany 


* Accommodations available for a limited 
number of passengers on these lines, 


I 


N the busy years since 1918 there has been built up in the United 
States am extensive new Merchant Marine that in equipment, 


personnel and ability ranks with the finest in the world. It consists 
of a fleet of several hundred speedy, modern ships contained in the 
20 lines operated for the United States Shipping Board and in the 
17 lines developed and formerly controlled by the Shipping Board 
but now under private ownership. 

Sailing regularly from Atlantic Coast, Pacific Coast and Gulf 
ports for practically every port of importance in the world, these 
fast American freight vessels have played an ‘important part in 
our world-wide industrial expansion of the last few years. Today 
they offer manufacturers and producers in this country such de- 
pendable, economical transportation facilities as have never before 
been available. 

On this page are listed the 20 lines, embracing 256 vessels, 
under Shipping Board management. Available to users or prospec- 
tive users of all these lines are the advice and counsel of the ex- 
perienced American operators of the Merchant Fleet Corporation. 
These experts will be glad to help you solve any shipping problems. 

For complete information on either freight or passenger Services, 
write for “Trade Routesand Shipping Services,” acomprehensive free 
booklet issued for manufacturers interested in Foreign Commerce. 
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UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


MERCHANT FLEET CORPORATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PASSENGER SERVICES: Luxurious passenger accommodations are 

available on the vessels of the United States Lines which include the 

famous Leviathan, world’s largest ship. The American Merchane Lines, 

with sailings weekly, offer comfortable passage at rematkably reason- 
able rates between New York and London, 


; 
‘ 
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Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Following is a list of public bills and resolutions introduced in the Houses of 
Congress and classified similarly to the “Code of Laws of the United 
States in force December 6, 1926.” The number of the measure, 


the member introducing it, 
to which it was r 


Title 25—Indians 


H. R. 17054. Mr. Arentz, Nev. For the 
relief of Indians, and for other purposes; 
Indian Affairs, 


H. R. 17057. Mr. Morrow, N, Mex. Au- 
thorizing a per capita payment to the 
Mescalero Apache Indians of New Mexico 
from their tribal funds held in trust by 
the United States; Indian Affairs, 

H. R. 17059. Mr. Williamson, S. Dak. 
Miaking an appropriation for the Rapid 
City (S. Dak.) Industrial Indian School; 
Appropriations. 


Title 34—Navy 


H. R. 17055. Mr. Britten, Il. To au- 
thorzie the Secretary of the Navy to lease 
the United States naval destroyer and 
submarine base, Squantum, Mass.; Mil- 
itary Affairs. 


Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


the title and the committee 
eferred are given. 


Title 14—Coast Guard 


H. R. 17060. Mr. Hoch, Kans. 
adjust the commissioned personnel 
Coast Guard, and for other purposes; 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Title 43——Public Lands 


H. R. 17062. Mr. Schneider, Wiis. 
and Virgin Island, in Wheeler Lake, 
Oconto County, Wis., to the county of 
Oconto, State of Wisconsin, and for other 
purposes; Public Lands. 


Title 22 Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 

H. J. Res. 416. Mr. Porter, Pa. -Amend- 
ing section 1 of the joint resolution en- 
titled “Joint resolution to prohibit the ex- 
portation of arms or munitions of war 
from the United States to certaim coun- 
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To 
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Topical Survey of the Government . 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as ome piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 





HE people of the United States 
are mot jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for he outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense amd management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


M 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand amd use the fine 


facilities the Congress 


provides for 


them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United oo 
1923— 


Equilibrium of Outer Crust of Earth Is Studied 


| As Basis for Determining Cause of Earthquakes 


| Topic 40—Physical Science 


New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Acklom, Moreby. . 
friendly books.) 
1928, 


editor. 3550 p., 664 p., 36 p. Cleveland, 
The Baldwin company, 1929. 29-1940 
Roberts, A. Augustus. The new Spanish 
method; a practical and technical treatise 
for learning to read, write and speak the 
Spanish language; intended for persons 
who are their own instructors and for use 
in schools, by A. Augustus Roberts, 2d 
ed, rev. and enl. 268 p. N. Y., The 
Knickerbocker press, 1928. 29-1867 
Seivwright, Jean, ... Errant heart. (The 
friendly books.) 54 p. N. Y., H. Vinal, 
1928. 29-1855 
Siegrist, Mary. Sentinel; selected 
poems by Mary Siegrist. _(The friendly 
books.) 45 p. N. Y., H. Vinal, 1928. 
29-1854 
Thoreau, Henry David. On the duty of civil 
disobedience. 37 p. New Haven, Conn., 
don, Hutchinson & co.,, 1928, 29-1938] C. & Mocweret, Rollins, 2908. m1 oa 
| inei ; Van Doren, Mark, ed. n anthology o 
OW tindiy "eas ) ‘arte "or world poetry, edited by Mark Van Doren; 
Vinal, 1928. a : ‘ 994853} in English translations by Chaucer, Swin- 


. » Winter vigil. (The 
30 p. N. Y., H. Vinal, 
29-1856 

Anderson, Katherine Finnigan. ~~ ae 
| seer of Concord, and other poems. (The 
friendly books.) 386 p, N. Y., H. Vinal, 
1928, 29-1865 
Anthony, Charles. . Amethyst mist. 
(The friendly books.) 50 p. N. Y., H. 
Vinal, 1928. 29-1866 
Balzac, Honore de. Le pere Goriot, by 
Honore de Balzac; with an introduction 
by Horatio Smith. (The modern stu- 
dents’ library. French series). 321 p. 
New York, Chicago, etc, C. Seribner's 
sons, 1928. 29-1871 

| Birkenhead, Frederick Edwin Smith, 1st 
earl. More famous trials. 310 p.  Lon- 


tries, and for other purposes,” of January | 


31, 1922; Foreign Affairs. 


Seventeenth Article—ITsostasy 


| Comfort, William Wistar, ed. French ro- 


burne, Dowson, Symons, Rossetti, Waley, 
Herrick, Pope, Francis Thompson, E. A. 


| mantic prose, edited by W. W. Comfort. 
| (The modern students’ library. French 
series.) 517 p. N. Y., C. Scribner’s sons, 
1928, : 29-1868 
Diehnel, Ellie Tatum. Joy-rhymes, by Ellie 
Tatum Diehnel. 32 p. Kingston-in-the- 
Ozarks, Kan., O. E. Rayburn, 1928. 
29-1869 
Dresbach, Glenn Ward. ... This side of 
Avalon, (Ihe friendly books.) 56 p. N. 
Y., H. Vinal, 1928. 29-1852 
| Duvall, Laura S. Colorado in verse & pic- 
ture, by . . 1916-1928. 206 p., illus. 
Denver, Welch-Haffner printing co., 1928. 
29-1864 
| First year law book. 1 v. Chicago, The 
John Marshall law school, 1928. 29-1939 
| Ginsherg, Hyman. Equity jurisprudence 
and procedure in Maryland. 474 p. 
Baltimore, M. Curlander, 1928. 29-1941 
Green, Mrs. Elizabeth Atkinson (Lay). The 
negro in contemporar? American litera- 
ture, by . . . an outline for individual 
and group study. Published also as 
University of North Carolina extension 
bulletin, vol. wil, no. 14. 94 p. Chapel 
Hill, The University of North Carolina 
press, 1928. 29-1859 
Hugo, Victor Marie, comte. Notre Dame 
de Paris, by . With introduction by 
Clayton Hamilton, illustrated by Eric 
Pape. 583 p., illus. N. Y., I. Washburn, 
1928. 
Josephson, Louis. 
Boston, Mass., 


Robinson and others. 1318 p. N. Y., A. 
& C. Boni, 1928. 29-26038 
Wood, Clement. ... The white peacock. 
(The friendly books.) 54 p. it H. 
Vinal, 1928, 29-1850 





and Observances 


H. R. 17056. Mr. Menges, Pa. 
thorize the erection 
Gettysburg National 
memory of William 
Affairs. 

H. Res. 319. Mr. Dyer, Mo. For com- 
memorative exercises and addresses on 
March 2, 1929, on. the life, character, and 
public service of Carl Schurz; Rules. 


Title 10—Army 


H. R. 17061. Mr. Johnson, 8S. Dak. To 
increase the efficiency of the Veterinary 
Corps of the Regular Army; Military Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 17058. Mr. Wrainwright, 
‘To increase the efficiency of the Medical 
Department of the Regular Army; Military 
Affairs. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 
Judiciary | 
H. Res. 320. Mr. LaGuardia, N. Y. To} 

investigate the conduct of Federal Judge} 

Ffancis A. Winslow, of the southern dis-| 

trict of New York, in relation to Kis con-} —— F 

duct in office; Judiciary. ‘ | By William Bowie, 

Title 33 Navigation and Navi- | Chief, Division of Geodesy, Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

| . 


gable Waters | 

S. 5790. Mr. Goff. To extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con-| 
struction of a bridge across the Kanawha 
River at or near Saint Albans, Kanawha 
County, West Virginia; Commerce. 


nw. y.| Title 14—Coast Guard | 


S. 5792. Mr. Jones. To readjust the) 
commissioned personnel of the Coast Guard, | 
and for other purposes; Commerce. | 


Changes in Status of Bills 


Title 5 — Executive Depart.) ¥. 1%, H. R. 16604, H.R. 16605, H. R. 
16604, H. R. 16609, H. R. 16610, H. R. 16640 


ments and Government Of:-|,, ; 16641. 


ficers and Employes |S. 5066; S. 4438; H. R. 16824; H. FR. 16818; | 

S. 4257. To authorize the payment of| H. R. 16791; H. R. 16764; H. R. 17625; H. 
certain salaries or compensation to Federal | R. 16645; H. R. 16531, 16920, 17020, 17024. 
officials and employes by the treasurer of H. J. Res. 411. 
the Territory of Alaska. Passed Senate May} of section 19 
10. Passed House Feb. 13. 


Title 7—Agriculture 

S. J. Res. 182. For the relief of farmers 
in the storm and flood-stricken areas of | 
the United States. Passed Senate Dec. 21,; 
1928. Passed House, amended, Feb. 12.| 
Senate accepted House amendment Feb. 13. 


Title 10—Army 


H. R. 13825. Authorizing appropriations | 
for construction of military posts. Passed 
House May 28. Passed Senate Feb. 9, 
amended. Sent to conference by House 
Feb. 13. | 


Title 16—Conservation 


- H. R. 7028. The consent to compacts or} 
agreements between the States of Colorado 
and Utah with respect to the division and 
. apportionment of the waters of the Colo- 
rado, Green, Bear or Yampa, the White,|! 
San Juan, and Dolores Rivers and all other 
streams in which such States are pointly in- 
terested. Passed House Jan. 21. Reported 
to Senate Feb. 13, 1929. 
Title 31—Money and Finance 
TE. R. 16301. Independent offices appro- 
pe'ption bill. Passed House Jan. 18. Passed 
Ss pate, amended, Jan. 31. Conference re- 
port agreed to by Senate Feb. 12, by House 


ference would obtain between the crustal rock under 
the great ocean deep to the eastward of Mindinao and 
that under the Himalayan Mountains. 

* * * 


In. these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Physical Science. 


To au- 
of a marker in the 
Cemetery to the 
Saunders; Military — 
Barbour, Scharlie. On with the dance. 105 
p., plates. N. Y., G. Sully and co., 1928. 
29-2038 

Nina Joy. Methods in adult 
elementary education, revised with ex- 
perimentation and validation of pro- 
cedures. “Revised edition.” 185 p. N. 
Y., C. Scribner's sons, 1928. 29-1977 
Bevan, Edwyn Robert. . . The world of 
Greece & Rome, (Benn’s_ sixpenny 
library. [no. 2]). 80 p. London, E. 
Zenn, 1928. 29-1976 
Bickley, Graham. Handbook of athletics 
for coaches and players. 151 p., illus. 
N. Y., A. S. Barnes and co., 1929. 29-2040 
Bliss, James Garfield. Basketball; a text- 
book for coaches, players, recreation 
leaders, students and teachers of physical 
education, by ... With a foreword by 
Lynn W. St. John, illustrated with 72 
engravings. 202.p., illus. Phila., Lea & 
Febiger, 1929. 29-2039 


A logical deduction from the proof of isostasy would 
be that the outer 60-mile material rests on the interior . 
much as a blanket would rest ona bed. We may really 
call this outer material a blanket resting on the in- 
terior of the earth. 


This blanket is comparatively thin and is not able 
to support extra loads placed on it. It will be pressed 
down under added weight and, should material be re- 
moved from any particular area, the blanket there 
would be pushed up by the plastic material below. 


* * * 


THERE have been enormous shifts of load over the 

surface of the earth. According to the United 
States Geological Survey, the rivers of the United 
States are carrying to tide water about 783,000,000 
tons of material per annum, in solution and suspension. 
Every time there is a rain and a run-off of water, some 
of the exposed soil which is nothing but disintegrated 
rock is carried on towards the sea. All of it may never } 
get there but may be deposited in the -river valley. 
Every river that runs to the sea, however, is carrying 
its load of disintegrated rock. : 


The rate of erosion in the United States is such that 
one foot, on the average, would be carried away in 
9,000 years, or one mile in -about 45,000,000 years. 
From the geological record, we, must conclude that rain 
has been falling for about a billion and a half years, 
and erosion has been going on during that period prob- 
ably continuously. One can imagine, therefore, what 
a tremendous amount of shifting of load over the 
earth’s surface has taken place, 

* x * 


Beglinger, 


SOSTASY is a condition of the outer portion of 
the earth. It may be defined as a condition of 
equilibrium or rest. The knowledge of its exist- 
ence is of great importance in all earth studies, 

including geophysics and geology. 


The isostatic condition of the earth’s crust has been 
proved by analysis of the results of geodetic surveys. 
A comparison of the lengths of the degrees of latitude 
and longitude, by astronomic observations and by direct 
measurements, or triangulation, led to the opinion that 
there are great variations in the density of the mate- 
rial forming the outer portion of the earth, with the 
lightest material under the highest land. 


While this condition had been hinted at about a cen- 
tury ago, the first definite statements regarding it were 
by G. B. Airy and J. H. Pratt, English scientists, 
nearly 75 years ago, when they were studying the re- 
sults of geodetic surveys in India. After years of dis- 
cussion by geodesists and geologists, the proof of isos- 
tasy was made by officers of. the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. 


| 





Government Books 
and Publications 


Love dreams. 
Meador publishing 
1929, 29-1851 | 
| Knowlton, Edgar Colby. An outline of} 
world literature from Homer to the pres-| 
ent day, by -Edgar C. Knowlton. (Nel- 
son's English series), 391 p. N. Y., T. 
Nekon & sons, 1929. 29-1872 
MacIntyre, John. Out of chaos, by John 
MacIntyre, jr. 37 p. Phila. Printed by 
John C. Winston co., 1928. 29-1857 
| Mansfield, Katherine. The letters of Kath- 
erine Mansfield. 2 vy. London, Con- 
| _ sable & co., 1928. ' 29-1849 
| Ohio. Laws, statutes, etc. Throckmorton’s 
1929 annotated Code of Ohio, containing 
all laws of a general nature in force Jan- 
uary 1, 1929; together with appendix to 
the General code “keyed” to Bates’ com- 
pact digest, William Edward Baldwin, ed-| 
itor-in-chief, annotations by ee 
H. Throckmorton, Clement Bates, and 
others. George C, Trautwein, managing 


To extend the provisions 
of the Rivers and Harbors! 
Act approved March 3, 1899, to the navi-| 
gable waters of the Virgin Islands. Re- 
| ported to House Feb, 12. 


* * 


[It has been learned that the outer portion of the 

earth, to a depth of about 60 miles below sea level 
(ordinarily called the crust), has densities varying 
from place to place. The density of rock under con- 
tinents is lighter than that of the rock under the 
oceans. In fact, it has been found that there is a very 
definite relation between the density of crustal mate- 
rial and the elevation of the ground above. 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers as given. 

Vocabulary of the Kiowa Language, John 
P. Harrington. Smithsonian Institution, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 
84. Price, 75 cents. 29-26151 

Tides and Currents in Portsmouth Harbor, 
A. J. Hoskinson and E. A. Le Lacheur. 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Special Publication 
No. 150. Price, 20 cents. 29-26149 

X-ray and Radium Protection. Recom- 
mendations of International Congress of 
Radiology. Circular of the Bureau of 
Standards, No. 374. Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 5 cents. 29-26150 

Churches of God, Holiness, Census of Re- 
ligious Bodies, 1926. Statistics, Denom- 
inational History, Doctrine,'and Organiza- 
tion. Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 29-26145 

Eastern Orthodox Churches, Statistics, His- 
tory, Doctrine, and Organization. Census 
of Religious Bodies, 1926. Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. Price, 
10 cents. 29-26146 


Title 38——Pensions, Bonuses) 
and Veterans’ Relief 


H. R. 16878. Granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and} 
sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other| 
than the Civil War, and to widows of such! 
soldiers and sailors. Passed House Feb. 9.| 
Reported to Senate Feb, 13, 1929. 


Title 48——Territories and Insu-| 


lar Possessions 

H. R, 16881. To approve, ratify, and con- 
firm an act of the Philippine Legislature 
entitled “An act amending the corporation | 
law, act numbered 1459, as amended, and 
for other purposes,” enacted Nov. 8, 1928, 
approved by the ‘Governor Géneral Of thé} 
Philippine Islands Dec, 3, 1928. Passed | 


The suspended.material is deposited within 100 miles 
of the mouths of rivers and streams entering tide 
water. This material is laid down in vast beds of 
enormous thickness, some of them as much as seven 
and eight miles thick. 


The outer 60 miles of the earth, or the crust, haz 
been sagged down under the weight of these sediments 
but, when it goes down, the subcrustal material must 
be pushed aside. This results in a movement of sub- 
crustal material towards the area from which the sedi- 
ments were derived, that is, where the erosion occurred. 
The eroded area becames lighter with respect to the 
rest ‘of the crust and tends to be moved .upward in 
order to restore the balance, 

~*~ 


The lightest crustal rocks, on the average, are those 
below the Himalayan Mountains, which stand higher 
than any other mountains on earth, Next come the 
Andes, with various increases in densities for other 
mountain areas, as their average elevations decrease. 
The rocks under the plateaus and valleys would vary 
somewhat, since there is a variation in the average 
elevation of these areas. 

- 


According to Dr. H. S. Washington, of the Geophys- 
ical Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, the average elevations of the continents are: 
North America, 1,888 feet; South America, 2,078 feet; 


House Feb, 13, 1929. | > 2 : : : j 2.05 De 
H. R. 16877. Providing for the biennial | aida dgsitdia inlet Ma stderr nied = pid tia 


appointment of a board of visitors to in- 
spect and report upon the government and| 
conditions in the Philippine Islands, Passed | 


** * 


Navy Orders 





= * 


[SCSTASY seems to lead us toa better understanding 

of earthquakes. It would seem that earthquakes 
must be due to the breaking of the crustal rock under 
the load of sediments and also the breaking of the rock 


Comdr. Paul H. Bastedo, det. aide on 
staff, U. S. Filt.; to Office of Naval Com- 
munications,. Navy Dept. 

Comdr, Thomas C. Kinkaid, det. aide on 
staff, U. S. Fit.; to Nav. War College, 


The densest material is proved to be under the deep- 
est part of the ocean, which, so far as we know, should 
be just to the eastward of Mindanao, an island of the 


Feb. 13, 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 


gable Waters 


The following bridge bills were reported 
to the House on Feb. 13: H. R. 16603, H.' 13, 1929, 


Calendar of Hearings Assigned 
aun 
Proceedings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


March 22. 
No. 18642—Arizona Corporation Commis- 
sion et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 


Fe Railway Company et al. Albuquerque, 


N. Mex., before Examiner J. E. Smith. 

No. 21501—Desel-Boettcher Company  v. 
The Galveston Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio Railway Company et al. Houston, 
Examiner Fleming. 

March 23. 

No, 21284—Humble Oil and Refining 
pany et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company et al. 
Texas, Examiner Fleming. 

March 25. 

No. 21482.—Inland Empire Manufacturers’ 
Association v. Abilene & Southern Rail- 
way Company et al, Spokane, Wash., 
Examiner Flynn. 

No. 


pany et al. Mobile, Ala. Examiner Mc- 
Chord. 

No. 21420—American Rolling Mill 
pany et al, v. the Baltimore 
Railroad Company et al, 
D. C,, Examiner Berry. 

March 26. 

No. 18456—Meridian Traftic Bureau v. 
Alabama & Vicksburg Railway Company 
et al, and related Fourth Section de- 
partures; and No, 18062—Mobile @ham- 


Com- 


Houston, 


21341—State Docks Commission et al. 
v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 


Com- 
& Ohio 
Washington, 


The 





ber of Commerce and Business Teague | 


v. Alabama & Vicksburg Railway Com- 
pany et al. Mobile, Ala., 
McChord. 

No. 21706—Western Maryland Railway 
Company v. Maryland & Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company et al. Now assigned | 
for February 28, York, Pa. Examiner | 
Kettler, reassigned for March 26. Woash-| 
ington, Examiner Kettler, 

April 1. 

No, 17407-American Lumber and Export 
Company et al. v. Alabama & Vicksburg 
Railway Conmipany et al.; and No. 17957 
—Watters-Tonge Lumber Company et 

al. v, Alabama Great Southern Railroad 


Bank Incomes from Bonds 
Of Government Not Taxable 


[Continued from Page 8.] 

into the taxing act, the fact remains that 
the bonding acts were passed long subse- 
quent to the passage of the taxing act, 
and whatever exceptions or exemptions 
appear in the bonding acts must be con- 
strued to limit the taxing power under 
the earlier act. 

Considering the sweeping language of 
exemption used in the bonding acts, we 
find no difficulty in holding that they ap- 
ply to the District of Columbia as well 
as all other portions of the United States, 
placing a limitation, not only upon the 
legislatures of the States, but unon Con- 
gress, at least, until it is attempted to be 
removed by that body. When that at- 
tempt is made, it will be time then to 
consider wheth@r Congress itself may de- 
prive the bondholder “of the exemption 
for which he has lawfully contracted.” 

The judgment is affirmed with costs. 

February 4, 1929. 


Ii.xaminer 


' follows: 


House Feb. 13, 1929. 


S. J. Res. 110. To provide for annexing | 
certain islands of the Samoan group to the! 
United States. Passed Senate May 10. Re- 
ported to House Feb. 9, Passed House Feb, 


Company. Birmingham, Ala., 
McChord, with 
of damages. 
Investigation and Suspension No. 
Blackstrap 


Examiner | 
respect to the amount | 


3229— 

Molasses from Wilmington, 

N. C, to points in Ohio now assigned 

for March 18. Wilmington, N. C., Ex- 

aminer Wilson, reassigned April 1. 
April 2. 

No, 21767—Brilliant Coal Company et al. 
Wilmington, N. C., Examiner Wilson. 
v. Illinois Central Railroad Company et 
al. Birmingham, Ala, Examiner Mc- 
Chord, 

April 4. 

Investigation and Suspension Decket No. 
3215—Ferro-silicon from Ohio River 
crossings to points in Illinois, Towa and 
various other States, Chattanooga, Tenn,, 

’ Examiner MeChord. 

April 5. 

No, 21611—Warrior Cement Corporation y. 
Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Company et 
al; and No. 18885—The Harriman Man- | 
ufacturing Company y. Southern Rail- 
way Company et al. Chattanooga, Tenn, | 
Examiner M2Chord. | 

April 10. | 

No, 15879—E’astern Class Rate Investiga- ? 
tion. Washington, D. (. A date for the | 
filing of e©xceptions about 30 Gays after 
the conclusion of that hearing: will be | 
fixed, and the proceeding will probably | 
be assigned for oral argumemt before 
the Commission in May or June, 





Nominations Made 
For Postmasters 


President Coolidge on February 13 
sent to the Senate for confirmation a 
list of nominations of postmasters as 


Delaware—Selbyville, Levin R. Hill. 

California.—Sutter Creek, Virgil 
Norton. 

Illinnis—Verona, Alfred P. Goodman. 

Indiana—Fremont, George H. Griffith; 
Nappanee, Roy R, Berlin; Paragon, Elmer 
S, Applegate; Rossville, Orville E. Steward. 

Iowa.—Exira, Orwin W. Masching. 

Maryland.—-Midland, Richard H. 
liams; Overlea, Anna Novy. 

Massachusetts.—Framingham, Ralph H. 
Parker, 

Minnesota.—Albert Lea, Lesley S. Whit- 
comb; Marshall, Frank L. Hoagland. 

Mississippi.—Lambert, Walter EF. Dreaden, 

Missouri.—Elsberry, Bertha D. Marling; 
Triplett, Charles §S, Stobaugh. 

Nebraska.—Potter, Etta H. Bartlett, 

New York.— Oakfield, (, La Due Griffin, 

North Carolina.—Murfreesboro, Cephus 
Futrell, 

Pennsylvania.—Glassmere, James G. Gal- 
breath, Jr.; New Ringgold, James 
Maugle; Noxen, Arthur J. Davis; Punxsu- 
tawney, Sharp A. Caylor; Sheffield, Mal-| 
colm H. Schick; Troy, Daniel F. Pomeroy, 

South Carolina.—Irmo, Raymond 


Younginer, 
Thomas E£.| 


Ww. 


Wil- 


B. | 


S. 


West Virginia.—Pennsboro, 


Philippine group, for in that area has been found the 
deepest water, 35,410 feet, about 6% miles. 


7 Be * 


N order that this condition of rest or equilibrium of 

the outer portion of the earth (called isostasy) might 
exist, the crustal material must differ in physical prop- 
erties from that of the material that lies below the 
60-mile depth. The outer material, for instance, is 
solid and resists strongly the forces that tend to dis- 
tort it. It breaks under those forces which are greater 
than its strength We speak of this condition as 
residual rigidity. 


On the other hand, the material below the 60-mile 
limit has no residual rigidity and therefore will under- 
go distortion without breaking. The material below 
the 60-mile limit is solid, but is maintained in this 
solid condition by the tremendous weight of the outer 
layer of: material. 


Sealing wax is an example of solid material having 
no residual rigidity. A piece of sealing wax can be 
struck with a hammer and broken into fragments al- 
most like glass; but, if a stick of this wax is laid on 
an irregular surface, it will, in a few weeks or months, 
sag down and its lower surface will conform to the 
configuration of the supporting body. Ewen slabs of 
marble, such as are placed over graves, will sag down 
and present a curved surface where, originally, the 
surfaces of the slabs were true planes. © 

7 * %* 


HE difference in the physical properties of crustal 

and subcrustal material must. be due to changing 
conditions of temperature and the great increase in 
pressure. Just how the pressure and temperature 
changes the rock from one having residual rigidity to 
one having none is not known for we cannot reproduce 
in our laboratories the conditions which exist 60 miles 
or more below sea level. 


It is certain, however, that there is such a change, 
for geodetic data enable us to show that the irreg- 
ular distribution of densities extends down to about 
the 60-mile depth and, apparently, any laver of the 
earth, say from the 60 to the 70 mile depth, extend- 
ing around the earth, must have the same density at 
all points. 


The difference in the density throughout the outer 60- 


as the subcrustal material pushes the surface upward 
where erosion has occurred. The rock in the outer 
portion of the earth, having residual rigidity, although 
not unlimited strength, will break under the forces in- 
volved in the weighting down and lightening of the 
crustal material, and then we have an earthquake. 


All earthquakes are supposed to be due to breaking 
rock except a few that occur in the immediate vicinity 
of volcanoes. Those are due to explosions, but the 
force involved seems to be quite small and the shock 


‘from the volcanic earthquakes is felt for only a com- 


paratively short distance. Some of the other earth- 

quakes, which are due to breaking rock from the force 

tending to distort the earth’s surface, are felt for very 

long distances and seismological stations record the 

earth’s tremors even on the opposite side of the earth. 
* * * 


There seems to be a very close relation between the 
deposition of great beds of sedimentary material along 
the margins of oceans and inland seas and the forma- 
tion of mountains and plateaus. In fact, it is generally 
recognized that uplifts of the earth’s surface occur 
where, previously, there had been deposited great beds 
of sediments. One of the most active earthquake re- 
gions will be where the uplift, bringing into being a 
mountain range, is occurring. The expansion of rock 
in the crust will fracture the material and cause the 
earthquakes. 


Again, there are areas where there has been con- 
tinuous erosion with the crust beneath coming up ‘nto 
colder zones. Eventually the area that has been worn 
down to sea level will begin to contract, probably from 
loss of heat, and during this contraction earthquakes 
will occur. 


The proof of isostasy will have a profound effect un 
the science of geology, since it furnishes a very firm 
foundation of accurate knowledge as the starting point 
for building up theories as to the geological record dur- 
ing the past billion and a half years. It will also be 
the basis for predictions as to what will happen in the 
geological ages to come. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
éssue of February 15, C. FE. van Orstrand, geo- 
physicist, of the Geological Survey, -will dis- 
cuss geothermal surveys in the United States. 

* * 


Newport, R. T. 

Comdr. Homer H. Norton, det. aide on 
staff, Dest. Sqds., Sctg. Fit.; to Naval 
War College, Newport, R. I. 

Comdr. Francis W. Rockwell, det. Naval 
Academy; to command U. 8. 8. Robert 
Smith. 

Comdr. 
War College, 
Milwaukee. 

Lieut, Comdr. Frank E. Beatty, det. U. 
S. S. Borie; to U. S. S. Omaha. 

Lieut. Comdr. John P. Bowden, det. aide 
& flag Sec’vy on staff, Setg. Fit.; to Hydro- 
graphic Office. Wash., D. C. 

Lieut. Comdr. T. DeWitt Carr, det. aide 
& flag lieut. on staff, Sctg. Fit.; to Bu. 
Nav. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Charles M. Furlow, jr., det. 
U. 8. 8. S-25: to Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ens. David €. Dreier, to treatment, Nav. 
Hosp., Wash., DPD. C, 

Ens. Richard Wagner, ors. Jan. 12, 1929, 
revoked; to continue duty U. S. S. Wyo- 
ming. 

Lieut, Charles Wheatley (M. C.), 
Garde de Haiti: to Rec, Bks., 
Rds., Va. 





Charles M. Yates, det. Naval 
Newport, R. IL; to U. S. S. 


det. 
Hampton 


Army Orders 


Maj. George Z. Eckels, Finance Dept., 
from Vancouver Barracks, Wash., to Fort 
| Sill, Okla, orders of December 27 revoked. 

Capt. Bosier Castle, Inf. from Fort 
Thomas, Ky., to the Army and Navy Hos- 
pital, Hot Springs National Park, Ark. 

First Lieut. Virgil F. Shaw, Cav., from 
| Fort Huachuca, Ariz,, to Fort Riley, Kans. 

Col. Fred W. Bugbee, Inf., from Fort 
Moultrie, S. ©., to Washington, D. C. 

Master Sergt. John C. McNally, Inf., 
will be placead upon the retired list at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 

Maj. Sidney V. Bingham, Cav., from 
Fort Riley, Kans., tu Fort Meade, S. Dak. 

Capt. Ray T.. Maddocks, Cav., from Fort 
Riley, Kans., to Presidio of Monterey, 
Calif. 

Maj, Willlam C. Rose, Adjutant 
eral’'s Dept., from Fort 
| Kans,, to Washington, D. C. 


Gen- 
Leavenworth, 


| Denominational History, 


Free Church of God in Christ, Statistics, 

Doctrine, and 
Organization. Census of Religious Bodies, 
1926. Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 29-26147 

Lutherans, Statistics, History, Doctrine and 
Organization. Census of Religious Bodies, 
1926. Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce. Price, 20 cents. 29-26148 

Statistics of Education of the Negro Race, 
1925-1926, David) T, Blose, Principal Sta- 
tistical Assistant Bureau of Education. 
Bulletin, 1928, No, 19. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior. ae 

0 cents. “2 
inne of Committees on Uniform Records 
and Reports, Edited by Emery M. Foster, 
Principal Statistical Assistant Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin, 1928, No. 24. Bu- 
reau of Education, Department of the In- 
terior. Price, 15 cents. E29-27 

Light List Lower Mississippi River and 
Tributaries, Fifteenth Lighthouse Dis- 
trict. Lighthouse Service, Department of 
Commerce. Price, 20 cents. 12-29023 

Internal Revenue News, Issued Monthly by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, Treasury 
Department. Price, by subscription 50 
cents a year. 22-26051 

Soil Survey Walworth County, South Da- 
kota, J. A. Machlis, in Charge, and G. A. 
Larson, South Dakota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, Department, of Agriculture. 
No. 33, Series 1923. Apply at Department 

iculture. 

FR gy sone and Asbestos Millboard, 
Simplified Practice Recommendation R19- 
28. Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents. R19-28 

Woven-Wire Fencing, Simplified Practice 
Recommendation R9-28.. Bureau of Stand; 
ards, Department of Commerce. wees 
cents. 7 bs " 

teel Roofing, Simplified Practice 

irom ond See in R78-28. Bureau of Stand. 

ards, Department of Commerce. oate 
5 cents. 


‘The @uited States Baily 


in New York 


‘Report Is Dissapproved 
On Open-price Inquiry 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
statistical data, and urged a licensing 
system for trade associations. 

The full text of Commissioner Hum- 
phrey’s statement follows: 

This report in no way reflects the 
views or opinions of the Commission, or 
of any member of the Commission, so 
far as E know. The Commisvion never 
took any action on the report, which was 
prepared by the Economic Division; ‘it 
never Ought to have gone out. I did not 
know that it was going out ana particu- 
larly was I unaware of its content and 
purport until late last night and then it 
was too late, 

The letter of transmittal makes it 


clear that it has not had the Commis- 
sion’s indorsement and that we are 


|merely sending it to Cong:ress for what-|}OT® ©f 4 series of 


ever it may be worth, 

_ Tam utterly opposed te the report; it 
is entirely at variance With my belief, 
So far as I know, no member of the 
Commission favors any ‘such proposal 
and I am morally certain that a majority, 





Clovis. 


Wisconsin. —Sayner, Arthur V. DeWitt, | to it. 


— ak 


at least, of the Commissi¢n, are opposed 
' 


( § 


mile zone is as much as 10 per cent. 


This great dif- 


| Daily Decisions 
of the 


| Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in ‘nany instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp 
troller General follow: 

A-25009. Reclamation of checks paid on 
forged indorsements—Confilet of laws, The 
common law of the various States in the 
Union of the United States, as amended 





| 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation, 


be made from the 


order. 

A-25477, (8.) Veterans’ Bureau—Insur- 
ance—-Incontestability—Estoppel. A  con- 
verted policy of insurance issued without 
proper action having been taken to re- 
instate the term insurance was unlawfully 
issued and does not become incontestable 
after six months from date of issuance un- 
der section 307 of the World War Veterans’ 
Act. 4 Comp. Gem. 656, 658, Decision of 
January ‘8, 1929, A-25451, 8 Comp. Gen. 

The Government may not be considered 
as estopped to deny liability under a con- 
verted war risk. insurance policy because 
of the failure of its officers or employes to 
act promptly or properly on the application 


indorsees in inverse 


for reinstatement of the term insurance on| 


the basis of which the converted policy 
should issue, or because of the wrongful 
act of the Government agents in issuing a 
converted policy without having acted upon 
the application for -veinstatement of the 
term insurance. 

A-25599, (8.) Traveling expenses—Pull- 
man receipts—Prohiblition Bureau. Para- 


by the statutes of said States, that where |praph 95() of the Standardized Govern- 


negotiable instrument is forgery, said 


forg@ry and subsequent indorsements con- 
vey mo title and not the civil law under 
Which a good title to a negotiable instru- 
ment is conveyed by indorsements even 
though one or more of said indorsements 
be forged, governs the reclamation of 
checks drawn on the Treasury of the 
United States and said reclamation should 


4 


indorsements on a;ment 


Travel Rewulations requires that 
recejpts be furnished in support of travel 
vouchers claimings reimbursement for 
sleeping car, parlor car and stateroom 
fares when paid im cash, and an affidavit 
that such receipts have been lost, cam not 
be accepted as authorizing reimbursement 
of such expenses. A-23613, July 13, 1928; 
A-24670, November 2, 1928, 3 Comp. Gen. 
775 mo longer applicable, 6 Comp. Gen. 
116 distinguished. 


Master Sergt. William Lindemann, will 
he placed upon the retired list at Fort 
Leonard Wood, Mad. 

Warrant Officer William Strattan, orders 
of January 29 amended. 

Master Sergt. William T. Coughlan, will 
be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
Leonard Wood, Md. 

Capt. William H. Waugh, E. C., from 
Fort Hancock, N, J., to Fort Hayes, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


SUBSCRIPTION 


for your convenience 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
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Longacre 4649. 
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Outline Is Given 
Of Broadcasting 
Company’s Policy 


M. H. Aylesworth Explains | 
Functions and Purposes to 
House Committee; Loss 


Was $800,000 in Year. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
Nashville, and north up into Duluth and | 
St. Paul, and we cover, of course, the | 
Middle West and we cover the East from 
Portland, Maine, down into the South-| 
east to Jacksonville, Fla. | 

Now, if I may have just a minute, TI 
would like to refer to what I term edi- | 
torial broadcasting, not as a newspaper | 
has its editoral columns, for the National | 
Broadcasting Company cannot be an edi- | 
torial policy maker except as to the best | 
entertainment and except to give every | 
individual who represents a cause which | 
has sufficient listeners to be interested | 





| 


an opportunity to speak, with proper |]; 


restrictions of time because of the limi- 
tation of the hours of the day. 
Public Issues Presented. 

The National League of Women Voters | 
apnroached me more than a year and a 
half ago and asked if we would set aside | 
a weekly program from our Washington 
studio so that there might be discussed | 
the issues of the day by statesmen in| 
Washington, by newspaper men and 
others, to carry the issues to the people | 
of the United States. You gentlemen are 


more familiar than I am with the fact |}; 


that the National League of Women vot- 
ers is not organized only to convert wo- 
men’s votes, but turns its attention to 
the men as well, and so they had men 


helning them organize these programs, ||} 
and some of you gentlemen appeared on ||| 


the programs along with the Senators 
and prominent newspaper people. 

It was an interesting development to 
me personally, for I have come out of 
the West, knowing something of women | 


suffrage, and I always have felt that |1/ 


women were slightly different from us 
men in that they were so timid they 
would not vote unless they absolutely 


knew what is was all about and that if |] 


the League of Women Voters would turn 
its attention with an unbiased program 





to the women of the nation there would | | 


be a response by the women, and the | 
best evidence of that is that there was an | 
8.000,000 increase in the vote this last 
year and I believe radio helped to do 
that through these programs. | 

Of course, the President of the United | 
States has appeared with special mes- | 
sages to the people of the country, as 


he should, I think, and his voice is known | ]} 


to the country at large. The members of | 
the Cabinet have spoken, members of | 
Congress and of the Senate have spoken 
on the issues of the day to the people at 
large. 

Balance Sought. 

We have tried, of course, to keep a 
balance where both sides could be heard, 
and it might be that if you permitted 
one side of a question to be discussed 
on Monday evening and permitted the 
other side to be discussed on the next 
night, the same audience would not hear 
it, so we preferred having both sides in 
the same period. 

I am coming to a very interesting fact 
which I want to present to you gentle- 
men in regard to that, and I think it is 
one of the most important features with 
which broadcasting has been connected. | 
As you probably know, we have been 
giving our facilities to the Department | 
of Agriculture, and every day from our | 
our station her at 1 o’clock this time | 
and at 12 o’clock in the Middle West, | 
representatives of the Department speak 
for 15 minutes to the people of the} 
nation through a large network of sta- | 
tions, 

Of course, we devote those facilities 
to them without charge, because it is a | 
public service, and that program, I need | 
not say, is not censored. We do not} 
know what they are going to say. I 
might say here, and I do not want to | 
talk too much on it, that my father was | 
president of 
College for a great many years and, now, 
at 68 year 
of his State. Naturally, I have an in- | 
terest in agriculture and I always have 





had, and I have felt that radio was the ||| 
one gatherer-together of the farmers |]} 


and that we had a chance there, rather 
than by sending lecturers all over the 
country doing the work through the | 
Grange and the Farm Bureau only, to | 
reach all the farmers at noon and the | 
farm families and to give them some- | 
thing they are interested in other than 
bulletins, to give them the news of the 
minute, the weather reports, things that | 
the farmer must have. 
Farm Subjects Discussed. | 
So we turned that time over to the | 
Department of Agriculture. 
you will be interested to know that some 
of the men who have developed many | 
wonderful things out of which they 


could have made large sums of money | 
had they sold them to industry and who ||| 


are in the Department of Agriculture, 
have been able to broadcast to the | 
farmers and tell them of those develop- | 


ments first hand. I think it is a mar- | 


velous thing. 
Mr. Davis. We are all for the farmers. 
Mr. Aylesworth. Yes, sir, I think we | 


are. I sincerely am very much for him. |]! 


Mr. Davis. I am referring to the mem- | 
bers of the Committee. 

Mr. Aylesworth. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clancy. Sixty per cent of the| 
people in the United States live in the 





the Colorado Agricultural | }} 


of age, is director of markets ||| 


I am sure | 


a 


7, Interstate Commerce Commission order 

Accounting on freight rates on coal. (United States 

See under “Taxation” and “Banking-| and Interstate Commerce Commission 
Finance” headings. |v. Anchor Coal Co. et al.) 


° Page 1, Col. 7 
Aeronautics 


Bureau of Mines advocates improved 
Higher speed and increased efficiency ee ad regulating use of electricity 
: : 5 ; es. 
for high-powered airplanes equipped phe ce Page 1, Col. 2 
with cowling predicted by National Ad- 


visory Committee for er 1 te ‘| Commerce-Trade 
Exports during last quarter of 1928 
were highest in value since 1920, De- 


partment of Commerce states. 


Agriculture 


Secretary of Agriculture, W. M. Jar- 
dine, announces - will retire March 4 Page 1, Col. 1 
to accept position as counsel for the | Paper exports reached $30,000,000 in 
Federated Fruit and Vegetable Grow- | value in 1928 for first time since 1920- 
ers, a cooperated farm organization. | 21, Department of Commerce states. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 

issues results of a soil survey of Wal- 


worth County, S. Dak. 
Page 11, Col. 7 Page 8, Col. 7 


Weekly review of market prices of! Weekly index of business chart pre- 
agricultural products, issued by Depart- | pared by the Department of Commerce. 
ment of Agriculture, shows little change. 

Page 8, Col. 7 


Banking-Finance 
of the 


Weekly review of market prices of 


Report submitted to Senate on inves- 
tigation of open-price associations was 
inot approved by Federal Trade Com- 
| mission, says chairman of Commission. 
Page 1, Col. 6 





Daily decisions Accounting 
Office. 

Page 11 

Flotations of British capital issues in | 

1928 reviewed by Department of Com- 


merce, 
Page 7, Col. 5 

Daily statement of the United States | 
Treasury. 


| Cotton 


Senate continued debate on bill to 
prohibit trade in cotton and grain on 
future markets. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


Page 7, Congress 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 


Pace 7 Senate confirms nomination of Ira E. 
ee es : 8 | Robinson, E. O. Sykes, and Harold A. 
See under “Railroads” heading. Lafount, to succeed themselves as radio 


Books-Publications — | om ™'ssioners. Page 12, Col. 4 


The Bureau of Standards issues a} Report submitted to Senate on inves- 
circular including the vecommendations jtigation of open-price associations was 
of the International Congress on Radi-| not approved by Federal Trade Com- 
slogy, concerning X-ray and radium pro- | mission, says chairman of Commission. 
tection. Page 1, Col. 6 

Page 11, Col. 7; Senate continued debate on bill to 

The Bureau of Standards issues a/| prohibit trade in cotton and grain on 
simplified practice recommendation on | future markets. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


iron and steel roofing. a 
Page 11, Col. 7 Resolution to prohibit shipments of 
The Bureau of Standards issues aj ™unitions to other countries is con- 
simplified practice recommendation on | sidered by House a 8. Col. 2 
woven-wire fencing. ame te, Saale © 
Page 11, Col. 7} Excerpts from transcript of testimony 
The Bureau of Standards issues a/0f M. H. Aylesworth, president of the 
simplified practice recommendation on National | Broadcasting Company, on 
asbestos paper and asbestos millboard. | January 24 before House Committee on 
Page 11, Col. 7| Merchant Marine and Fisheries, in con- 
The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils nection w’a1 bill to extend life of Radio 
issues results of a soil survey of Wal- | Commission; functions and purpose of 
worth County, S. Dak. | broadcasting company explained. 
> ; Page 11, Col. 7 | Page 4, Col. 1 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue is-| Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
sues the monthly number of the Inter- | Merce is advised by Chairman Lewis 
nal Revenue News. | that Interstate Commerce Commission 
is ready to proceed with preparation of 
plan for railway consolidation if law 
is not amended to relieve it of task. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Page 11, Col. 7 | House Committee on Judiciary asks 
The Bureau of Education issues a | Department of Justice to submit evi- 
bulletin on the report of committees on | dence in investigation of conduct of 
uniform records and reports. | Judge Winslow, of Southern District of 
Page 11, Col. 7| New York. 
The Bureau of Education issues sta- | 


tistics of education of the negro race 
in 1925 and 1926. 





Page 11, Col. 7 

The Lighthouse Service issues a light 
list for the lower Mississippi River and 
tributaries. 


Page 5, Col. 3 

Representative Chindblom tells House 

{Committee that passage of Vestal bill 

Page 11, Col. 7 

The Bureau of the Census issues sta- 

tistics of a religious census of the Lu- 
therans, 


ers of musical copyrights would “revo- 

lutionize” talking-machine industry. 

| Page 1, Col. 5 
Bid of P. W. Chapman, Inc., to pur- 

chase Federal ships is declared to be 

unsound by W. F. Gibbs, testifying be- 


Page 11, Col. 7 

The Bureau of the Census issues sta- 

tistics of a religious census on the Free 
Church of God in Christ. 

Page 11, Col. 7 

The Bureau of the Census issues sta- 

tistics of a religious census of the East- 
ern Orthodox Churches. 

Page 11, Col. 7 

* The Bureau of the Census issues sta- 

tistics of a religious census of the Page 1, Col. 2 

Churches of God, a 11, Col. a“ Senate Committee votes against fa- 


os ; !vorable report on resolution to defer 
The Coast and Geodetic Survey issues pie per national origins basis to 
a special publication on tides and cur- immigration quotas 
rents in Portsmouth Harbor. : 
Page 11, Col. 7 
The Bureau of American Ethnology 
issues a bulletin on the vocabulary of 
the Kiowa language. 


Vote cast by the electoral college, 
electing Herbert Hoover and Charles 
Curtis as President and Vice President, 


' gress. 


Page 1, Col. 4 

House adopts conference report on 

/noewopretins bill for ,independent of- 
ces, 


Page 2, Col. 7 

Page 11, Col.7| c : iota 
aaa - E », | Secretary Kellogg explains provisions 
a books received by the Library jof Pan American arbitration and con- 
of Congress, ciliation treaties to Senate Committee 


Page 11, Foreign Relations. 


Government books and eae og Page 1, Col. 4 

Hizher tariff on certain papers and 
paper products asked at hearing before 
| House Committee. 


Census Data 


The Bureau of the Census issues sta- 
tistics of a religious census of the Lu- 


Committee ings 
ae i meetings of the 


‘and Senate. 


House 


Page 11, Col. 7 

The Bureau of the Census issues sta- 

tistics of a religious census on the Free 

Church of God in Christ. | 

Page 11, Col. 7 | 

The Bureau of the Census issues sta- 

tistics of a religious census of the East- 
ern Orthodox Churches. 


. Page 3 
Bills and resolutions introduced in 
Congress. 
| oe Page 11 
Nominations for postmasters are 
transmitted to Senate by President. 
Me Page 11, Col. 2 
| Military post construction bill sent 
Page 11, Col. 7 to conference. 
The Bureau of the Census issues sta- | 
tistics of a religious census of the 
Churches of God, Holiness. 


Page 11, Col. 7} 
Coal 


Appellees file briefs in Supreme Court | Changes in status of bills. 
in Lake cargo coal rate cases involving | 


A Page 2, Col. 6 
President sends four nominations to 
Senate. 


Page 2, Col. 5 
Congress hour by hour. 


Page 3 
Page 11 


Page 9, Col. 7| 


| agricultural products, issued by Depart- | 
| ment of Agriculture, shows little change. | 


Page 8 | 


to secure freedom. of bargaining to hold- | 


Page 1, Col. 5} 


She Anited States Daily 


each 


volume. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 





oT 
Copyrights 

| Representative Chindblom tells House 
| Committee that passage of Vestal bill 
to secure freedom of bargaining to hold- 
ers of musical copyrights would “revo- 


lutionize” talking-machine industry. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Court Decisions 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit denies recovery of tax on 
corporation competing with foreign cor- 
porations on ground mere disadvantage 
| to appellant because competitors enjoy 
!lower tax is not basis for adjustment. 
| (Neuss, Hesslein & Co. v. William H. 
Edwards, Collector.) 


Page 5, Col. 5 


Court of Appeals rules that law pro- 
viding for tax on income of national 
banks of District of Columbia cannot 
impose levy on Federal bonds exempted 
| dy Acts authorizing issues. 

Page 10, Col. 5 

District Court, District of Rhode Is- 
land, rules patent on dice game simu- 


(Kappe v. Burnstingle.) 

Page 10, Col. 1 
| See Special Index and Law Digest on 
page 10. 


| Customs 


Customs Bureau announces rulings 
jon classifications of germicide filters, 
| flyer twister machines, calendars bear- 
jing lithographs, and lithographic cut- 
outs on cardboard. 


tion. 


Customs Court revise 
of strap for sandals as upper for 
footwear, classifying at lower tariff 


rate. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


‘District of Columbia 


| Court of Appeals rules that law pro- 
| viding for tax on income of national 





|banks of District of Columbia cannot | 


{ impose levy on Federal bonds exempted 
by Acts authorizing issues. 
Page 10, Col. 5 


|'Education 


The Bureau of Education issues aj 


| bulletin on the report of committees on 

| uniform records and reports. 

Page 11, Col. 7 
The Bureau of Education issues sta- 

| tistics of education of the negro race 

| in 1925 and 1926. 


Electrical Industry 


Bureau of Mines advocates improved 
| legislation regulating use of electricity 
}in coal mines. 


‘Foodstuffs 


1 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Full text of report of Interstate Com- 
; merce Commission directing carriers to 
|establish express refrigerator carload 
| service for trartsporting strawberries 
'and dewberries from Southern points to 
Northern markets, 

Page 6, Col. 2 


'Foreign Affairs 


Resolution to prohibit shipments of 
munitions to other countries is con- 
sidered by House Committee. 

Page 3, Col. 2 

Full text of draft of a general inter- 
American convention for trade mark 





| 


} a 
fore Senate Committee on Commerce.| @nd commercial protection used as ba-| Railroads 
Page 1, Col. 1| sis for discussion by the Pan American | 


| Trade Mark Conference. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


| Credit problems of German agricul- 


respectively, formally received by Con-| ture have been partially solved, agent; merce is advised by Chairman Lewis 


; general for reparation payments re- 
ports. 

| Page 7, Col. 1 
Secretary Kellogg explains provisions 
;of Pan American arbitration and con- 
|ciliation treaties to Senate Committee 
‘on Foreign Relations. 
\ Page 1, Col. 4 
| Flotations of British capital issues in 
; 1928 reviewed by Department of Com- 
merce. 


Department of State announces rati- 
| fication of treaty for the renunciation 
| of war by Latvia and Albania. 

Page 2, Col. 5 


Gov’t Personnel 


Secretary of Agriculture, W. M. Jar- 
to accept position as counsel for the 


ers, a cooperative farm organization. 
Page 3, Col. 5 





jat the Executive Offices. 

| Page 3 
of 15 cruisers and aircraft carrier. 
| Page 1, Col. 6 
| Senate. 

Page 2, Col. 5 


|Gov’t Topical Survey 


Isostasy—Article by William Bowie, 
| chief, division of geodesy, Coast and 
Geodetie Survey. 

} Page 11 


lating golf is invalid for lack of inven- | 


Page 9, Col. 1) 
assessment | 


Page 11, Col. 7) 


Page 7, Col. 5! 


dine, announces he will retire March 4 | 


Federated Fruit and Vegetable Grow- | 
Daily engagements of the President | 
President signs bill for construction | 


President sends four nominations to | 


WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1929 


| Immigration 


| Senate Committee votes against fa-/j 
vorable report on resolution to defer 
application of national origins basis to | 
| immigration quotas. 

Page 1, Col. 4! 


| ‘ cg 
Indian Affairs 
Progress of Indians in civilized} 
| methods promises early solution of | 
| problems, says Indian Commissioner. | 
Page 3, Col. 2| 

e e 

Judiciary 
House Committee on Judiciary asks | 
Department of Justice to submit evi- | 
|} dence in investigation of conduct of 


| Judge Winslow, of Southern District of 

New York. | 
Page 5, Col. 3! 

National Defense 


| Orders issued to the personnel of the | 
} Department of War. | 

Page 11} 
Orders issued to the personnel of the | 


Navy Department. 





Page 11! 

President signs bill for construction | 
of 15 cruisers and aircraft carrier. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Military post construction bill sent 


| to conference, : 
Page 2, Col. 6 


Patents | 


District Court, District of Rhode Is- 
land, rules patent on dice game simu-| 
lating golf is invalid for lack of inven- 
(Kappe v. Burnstingle.) 

Page 10, Col. 1 


Postal Service 


| Nominations for postmasters are 
: transmitted to Senate by President. | 
Page 11, Col. 2; 


Public Health 


Deaths from automobile accidents in 
four weeks to January 28 show increase , 
over corresponding period of 1928. | 

Page 2, Col. 6! 


Public Lands | 


Tract on Klamath irrigation project 
to be opened to entry. 


tion. 


Page 1, Col. 3! 
Public Utilities | 
| 


Interstate Commerce Commission au- : 
thorizes 13 railroad officers to serve as| 
! directors of Railway Express Agency, 
Inc. 

Page 1, Col. 3 | 
See under “Shipping” and “Rail-! 
| roads” headings. 


Radio 


Senate confirms nomination of Ira E. 
| Robinson, E. O. Sykes, and Harold A. | 
| Lafount, to succeed themselves as radio | 


commissioners. | 
: Page 12, Col. 4} 


Excerpts from transcript of testimony 
| of M. H. Aylesworth, president of the | 
i National Broadcasting Company, on: 
January 24 before House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, in con- 
nection with bill to extend life of Radio 
Commission; functions and purpose of ! 
| broadcasting company explained. 

| Page 4, Col. 1 
| Radio Commission defers considera- ; 
tion of applications for extending radio 
communication with Alaska to permit, 
| opposition to be heard. 


Page 1, Col. 6! 





Calendar of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 
| Page 11 
| Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
| that Interstate Commerce Commission 
is ready to proceed with preparation of 
plan for railway consolidation if law is | 
,not amended to relieve it of task. 

Page 1, Col. 7} 
| Full text of report of Intersrtate 
|Commerce Commission directing car- 
|riers to establish express refrigerator 
carload service for transporting straw- 
berries and dewberries from Southern 
points to Northern markets. 

Page 6, Col. 2 


' Authority to abandon branch line in| 
| Tennessee asked of Interstate Com-| 
merce Commission by. Illinois Central 

| Railroad and Chicago, St. Louis & New| 
| Orleans Railroad. | 





Page 6, Col. 7; 

Interstate Commerce Commission au- | 

thorizes 13 railroad officers to serve as 

directors of Railway Express Agency, | 
Inc. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Baltimore & Eastern Railroad au- 

thorized to operate under trackage | 

rights over line of the Delaware Rail- 

|road between Queen Anne and Easton, ! 


Maryland. 
Page 6, Col. 1! 
| Rules for hearings in investigation of | 
general rate structure are revised by 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Decisions on rates by the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 


Rate complaints filed with Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 








Page 6 


| protection. 


lv. Anchor Coal Co. et al.) 


| lower tax is not basis for adjustment. 


ireau of Inernal Revenue, clarifies pro- 


| impose levy on Federal bonds exempted 


| peals. 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Iscue — 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Science 


The Bureau of Standards issues a 
circular including the recommendations 
of the International Congress on Ra- 
diology, concerning X-ray and radium 


Page 11, Col. 7 
The Bureau of American Ethnology 
issues a bulletin on the vocabulary of 

the Kiowa language. 
Page 11, Col. 7 


e e 

Shipping 
Shipping Board approves rate con- 
ference agreement between transatlan- 
tic carriers for transportation of pas- 
sengers from Atlantic and Gulf ports 
to European ports and ports bordering 

on Mediterranean. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Bid of P. W. Chapman, Inc., to pur-’ 
chase Federal ships is declared to be 
unsound by W. F. Gibbs, testifying be- 
fore Senate Committee on Commerce. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

The Lighthouse Service issues a light 

list for the lower Mississippi River and 


tributaries. 
Page 11, Col, 7 
The Coast and Geodetic Survey issues 
a special publication on tides and cur- 
rents in Portsmouth Harbor. 
Page 11, Col. 7 
Shipping Board approves sale of steel 
cargo ship “Waterbury.” 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Sim plified Practices 


The Bureau of Standards issues a 
simplified practice recommendation on 
iron and steel roofing. f 

Page 11, Col. 7 

The Bureau of Standards issues a 
simplified practice recommendation on 
woven-wire fencing. 

Page 11, Col. 7 


The Bureau of Standards issues a 
simplified practice recommendation on 
asbestos paper and asbestos millboard. 

Page 11, Col. 7 


Sugar 
Discovery of new sugar by Bureau 
of Standards is announced by Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Supreme Court 


Appellees file briefs in Supreme Court 
in Lake cargo coal rate cases involving 
Interstate Commerce Commission order 
on freight rates on coal. (United States 
and Interstate Commerce Commission 


Page 1, Col. 7 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States is in recess until February 18. 


Tariff 


Higher tarif on certain papers and 
paper products asked at hearing before 
House Committee. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Taxation 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit denies recovery of tax on 
corporation competing with foreign cor- 
porations on ground mere disadvantage 
of appellant because competitors enjoy 


(Neuss, .Hesslein & Co. v. William H. 
Edwards, Collector.) 
Page 5, Col. 5 


General counsel’s memorandum, Bu- 


visions of Revenue Act of 1928, Section 
704(b), affecting taxation of trusts. (G. 


C. M. 5426.) 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Court of Appeals rules that law pro- 
viding for tax on income of national 
banks of District of Columbia cannot 


by Acts authorizing issues. 
Page 10, Col. 5 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue is- 
sues the monthly number of the Inter- 
nal Revenue News. 

Page 11, Col. 7 


Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 


Page 5 
“Your Income Tax,” issued by the Bu- 


reau of Internal Revenue. 
Page 5 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 





Decisions on page 5. 


Trade Marks 


e 
Full text of draft of a general inter- 
American convention for trade mark 
and commercial protection used as ba- 
sis for discussion by the Pan American 
Trade Mark Conference. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Assistant Commissioner of Patents 
denies registration of trade mark “Sin- 
clair” for use on meats. (Sinclair & 


' Co., Ltd., v. Goetze, Inc.) 


Page 10, Col. 3 


Weather 


Unfavorable weather for outside op- 
erations noted in weekly weather review 
issued by the Weather Bureau. 

Page 8, Col. 1 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Partial Solution 
Of Farm Problem 
Noted in Germany 


| Clarification of Difficulties 


| In Obtaining Credits Is 
Declared to Have 
Begun. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
| currency was composed of new notes of 
the Rentenbank in the amount of 1,400 


| millions. The rest was made up of emer- 


| gency currency issued by the railways 


}| and industries, gold loan certificates of 


various sorts which circulated as cur- 


i}; rency, and a moderate amount of gold- 
, Secured notes issued by individual -banks, 


New Notes Issued. 





| form of reichsmarks 


Reichsbank, consistently with 
proved relation to the credit market in 


| the 
| been somewhat larger than the increase 


|reichsmark denomination. 


| ago. ; 
| gold backing of their own. But inasmuch 


| have 


| devisen reserves. 


| representing 


The problem of dealing with these 


various forms of money involved replac- 
| ing them with a unified and fully respon- 
| Sive currency, while at the same time 
| maintaining essential stability. The new 


notes of the Reichsbank, issued in the 
after the recon- 
stitution of the bank on October 11, 1924, 
served this function. As far as the minor 
issues were concerned, they disappeared 
with considerable promptness as the 
its im- 


general, gained control over the circula- 


| tion. 


The Rentenbank notes remained for 


i}; Some time as an important though di- 
| minishing element in the total German 
| circulation, 

| Rentenbank 
| moderate proportions the notes of the 


but with the reduction of 
currency to its present 


Reichsbank have assumed their normal 


| position as the principal element in the 
| German circulation. 


_ Except for the usual seasonal fluctua- 
tions the year-to-year increase in the vol- 


{ume of the currency. in common with 
| the general volume of credit, has been 
continuous 

| stabilization. 
|1925 to 1926, for examnvle, was 440,- 
| 000,000; from 1926 to 1927, a period of 
|rapid business and credit expansion, the 


and fairly regular since 
The average increase from 


increase was 540,000 millions. During 
the first half of 1928 the year-to-year 


| increase reverted to about 440,000,000, 
a during the past three months 
| the 
| i of 1927 has been about 310,000,- 
| recent months 
\};Same tendencies as have been observed 


increase over the corresponding 
This narrowing of the margin in 


reflects precisely the 


elsewhere; the expansion at the end of 
1927 has been counteracted and more 


;normal forces have reasserted them- 
| selves. 


As in previous years, the Reichsbank 


\};notes have furnished the principal ele- 


ment of increase in the currency. Indeed, 
increase in Reichsbank notes has 


in the circulation as a whole. The 
progressive retirement of Rentenbank 
notes has been compensated by an ‘in- 
crease in -he circulation of the Reichs- 
bank and also by an increase in the cir- 
culation of coins particularly of the 5- 
At the end 
of November, 1928, Reichsbank notes 
composed about 74 per cent of the total 
circulation, as compared with about 70 
per cent a year ago, and about 62 per 
cent two years ago. 
Rentenbank Issues Reduced. 

The circulation of Rentenbank notes 
on November 30, 1928, amounted to 524,- 
000,000, representing only 8 per cent of 
the total circulation as against some- 
what more than 42 per cent four years 
These notes have never had any 


as the Reichsbank has been prepared 
to accept them and pay them out, they 
constituted a contingent charge 
against the Reichsbank’s gold and 
Their reduction to the 
present moderate total practically elimi- 


|nates a factor of weakness in the Ger- 
|man currency position. 


It will be recalled, in this connection, 
that a law providiing for the gradual 
liquidation of the Rentenbank notes was 
passed at the same time with the other 
laws making the Experts’ Plan effective, 


|!Up to November 30, 1928, Rentenbank , 


notes have been retired in conformity 
with its provisions in the following 
amounts in millions and from the follow- 
ing sources: 

Interest on the general mortgage on 
agricultural land, 275; payments by the 
Reich, 240; share of the Reich in Reichs- 
bank earnings, 78; repayments of agri- 
cultural bills, 880; total, 1,473. 

In addition, Rentenbank notes to the 
amount of about 70,000,000 have been 
withdrawn from circulation and placed 
under earmark at the _ Reichsbank, 
the equivalent of the 
Reichsbank’s share in the profits earned 
on the so-called economic credits granted 
in the early days of stabilization. Ac- 


| cording to the original plan of retire- 
|ment, the share of the Reichsbank 


in 
these profits was to have been applied 


| to the liquidation of Rentenbank notes, 
; and notes to this amount have been set 


aside, under earmark, in order to make 


| good the deficiency on this account, 


Reserves Required by Law. 
The Reichsbank is required by law to 


| maintain reserves against its own notes 


but not against Rentenbank notes. These 
reserves must amount to a minimum of 
40 per cent of gold and eligible devisen, 
with the additional proviso that the devi- 
sen counted as reserve shall never ex- 
ceed one-third of the gold. The Reichs- 
bank’s reserves since the time of the 





bank’s reconstitution have consistently 
stood at or above the legal minimum 
as far as its own notes are concerned, 
But the gradual retirement of Renten- 
bank notes and their partial replacement 
by Reichsbank notes have placed a bur- 
den upon the reserves far heavier than 
the increase in the general circulation 
of the currency itself would have re- 
quired. Further, as has already been 
indicated, the notes of the Rentenbank 
have constituted a contingent liability 
which the Reichsbank has had to recog- 


cities. The cities are to be considered, ||| _ 
too. | 

Mr. Aylesworth. I was coming to the} 
cities in a minute, 

Mr. Davis. 
jazz. 

Mr. Aylesworth. Too much, I. am 
afraid, and I have been told, Congress- 
man, by my friends in the cities that the 
people in the country enjoy a different 
kind of 2 program than the people in 
the city, but I do not believe that. | 


Philadelphia, and Mme. Schumann-Heink | through the country, and I want to say may know what it is all about. 
Oe alas ihe ahead ¢| sang from our studio at San Francisco, | this to you, that the suetiones meee: | Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
ou Vv y of| a a é req | casting Company is not selling all o mony of M. H. Aylesworth, President 
d th was an orchestra that played! : : , . i 4 y , 
fie New York, and Secretary ce ie time. We have quit selling it, = of the National Broadcasting Company, 

aie ? : cept in the daytime. We are reserv-! before the House Committee on Mer- 
closed the program from Washington, | ; Nati : . \ y ’ i 
causing 12 switches across the nation, | "8 to the National Broadcasting Com-' chant Marine and Fisheries on Janu- 
all in one hour. I think that is the thrill | Pay,» same be Gils pee aavieety ary 24, will be continued in the issue | 
lof radio. jcouncil, § ime for the great things| of February 15, 
1.9 . a which cannot be sponsored or paid for, 

The reason I mentioned it is because and I would like very much—I did not} 
May I speak of one of the programs|of the fact that with the system, con-| think of it at all until I was at lunch—! 
as in_ illustration of many?|structed as it is and in operation 16 | to ask this Committee of the House of 
The Great Northern Railroad is spon-|hours a day, it can pick up and deliver! Representatives, for you are handling Fe 
soring a series of programs with|to the people instantly the news of, for|radio—and the Interstate Commerce ! 3458 : 
us this year, the first of the railroads to| instance, Lindbergh’s landing, or the re-| Committee in the Senate—to join with a| The Senate confirmed February 13 the| 1926, 14% q2nts in 1927, and 11 cents] exports in 1928 and did not even reach|sen stood in relation to the combined 
broadcast. They opened up the Cascade |cent football game in California, where|small subcommittee that can handle : nominations of Ira E, Robinson, of West! in 1928. Ex orts of papeteries have in-: this proportion in previous years. Ex-| circulation of the Reichsbank and Ren- 
Tunnel, and it was a marvelous thing.|that poor boy ran the wrong direction!radio, and place over our system, at | Virginia; E. O. Sykes, of Mississippi; | creased slightly from year to year, while| ports, of other wrapping papers, which | tenbank at the highest peint yet reached, 
Ralph Budd, the president of the com-|with the ball—it was dramatic, and it| regular times, when most people are lis- | and Harold A. Lafount, of Utah, to be; exports of ¢nvelopes have held fairly} comprise a wide variety of products, | The full text of the section of the 
pany, spoke; a member of the Interstate! was a wonderful program, | tening, the issues of the day as they members of the Federal Radio Commis- steady at avound 2,500,000 pounds an-| have usually registered an increase of report dealing with Germany's fore 
Commerce Commission spoke from Wash-| I have mentioned to you the programs | appear in Congress in the House and’ sion. All three were reappointmentsjnually. Exgorts of writing papers, ex-| 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 pounds annually,| eign trade will be published in the 
ington, as did General Atterbury from|of religion which we are carrying: Senate in debate, so that all the people| made by President Coolidge. ’ |elusive of pépeteries and envelopes, now/ or 10 to 15 per cent, issue of February 15. 

‘ > 


‘ yy é 


A 


represent nearly one-tenth of the total | 
[aeneute in the paper group and stand | 
first from the standpoint of the value 
of the product. 

Exports of wrapping papers have not 
made any notable advance from year to 
' year, but still on the whole show a dis- 

Proportionately the 


iGain in Value of Exports 


Of Paper Recorded in 1928 


[Continued from Page 9.] i 
also exceed those of the previous pe, 
months by 40 per cent. tinct upward trend. 
Writing Papers Lead in Value. largest gains have been registered in 
The increase in the volume of ship- greaseproof and waterproof papers, 
ments, however, has been accompanied | shipments in these lines having doubled | nize in accumulating adequate gold ree 
! by a corresponding decline in their aver-! since 1924. This class of paper, how- | serves. 
age value, which dropped from 17% | ever, represented somewhat less than| On November 30, 1928, the Reichs. 
cents per pojind in 1925 to 16 cents in| one-tenth of the total wrapping paper | bank’s reserves of gold and eligible devi- 





Senate Confirms Selections 


just Of Radio Commissioners 





